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A MEMORY OF EMANCIPATION DAY 


The preliminary proclamation of emancipation was issued by President Lincoln September 22, 1862. On January 1, 1863, the final proclamation 
was given to the public, declaring that all persons held in slavery by men in arms against the United States were 
free. The total number of slaves released from bondage at this time was 3,063,392; the 7 hirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, following soon afterward, releasing 831,780 more 
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COMMENT 


Op Father Time has passed another mile-post in his 
onward march. Nineteen Hundred and One has been 
relegated to the limbo of history, and a new year is 
before The old year has been a strenuous one, 
and we may expect posterity to speak of it in terms 
of respect at least, if not of awe. As the initial year 
of a new century its achievements will receive more 
than ordinary consideration from future ages, and it 
is safe to predict that the advances in science which 
have reached material proportions during the past 
twelve months will prove the most potent factor in 
keeping its memory alive among future generations. 
In literature it has witnessed no notable achievement. 
In art it has brought forth little that rises above the 
achievements of other years, and while historically it 
has been a year of great interest, it has been rather 
of an.episodic than of an epochal character. The cul- 
mination of the Victorian reign early in the year, 
and the assassination of President McKinley in Sep- 
tember last, as historical incidents will long be re- 
membered, but that in any way these happenings will 
alter the current of history does not seem probable. 
But the year of grace which witnessed the conquest 
of the air by man, which has turned possibility into 
probability in the matter of submarine navigation, 
which has brought into concrete form the means by 
which the Old World’s ear may hear the New World’s 
voice, and which has finally established to a convincing 
degree the principles to which the life of Signor Mar- 
coni has been devoted—surely this will rank high in 
the annals of science. 








us. 


It is not altogether safe to say, however, based 
upon these observations, that we shall find 1901 thun- 
dering down through the pages of history as the year 
exclusively of Santos-Dumont, Holland, Pupin, and 
Marconi. Other men in other lines of human endeavor 
have come to the forefront who may yet be found claim- 
ing equal share with them in the attention which pos- 
terity will lavish upon our time. There are men in 
statecraft, for instance, of whom we may have hope 
that they too will signalize the year 1901 as a memor- 
able one. The President of the United States is one 
of them, and a more interesting possibility no recent 
time has presented. Then there are his Secretary of 
State and his Secretary of War, of whom the idea is 
gradually filtering into the public mind that they are 
statesmen of full stature, having a strong grasp upon 
ihe vexatious problems by which our public servants 
are confronted, and whose efforts are of constructive 
rather than of purely negative value to the United 
States of the future. These and other names 
widely known suggest themselves possibly suc- 
cessful candidates for the scroll of fame by which the 
place of 1901 will be fixed in history, but it is too early 
to speak of their ultimate standing in the eyes of man- 
kind with confidence. Their work is still to be done, 
but the promise is that it will be work well done and 
worthy of remembrance. 


less 


as 


The unfortunate and unseemly controversy which 
has distressed and demoralized the navy for two and 
a half years has been officially ended. After receiving 
from Admiral Schley and his counsel a bill of excep- 
tions to the findings of the Court of Inquiry, Secre- 
tary Long, on Saturday, December 21, approved of 
all the findings adverse to the applicant—that is, 
he approved of all the findings in which the whole 

* court’ agreed, disapproved of the dissenting views of 
Admiral Dewey, and, as to the latter’s dictum that 


Admiral Schley was in command of the fleet in the 
battle of July 3, held that the court could not with 
propriety have determined that question, as evidence 
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on the point was excluded on the hearing. This is 
correctly regarded as a censure of Admiral Dewey. 
On the same day Secretary Root, at the direction of 
the President, severely censured General Miles for 
making a “ public expression of your [his] opinion as 
between the majority and the minority of the court, 
accompanied by a criticism of the most severe char- 
acter.” General Miles had permitted himself to be 
interviewed, and had expressed himself in agreement 
with Admiral Dewey. Since the rebuke of Admiral] 
Meade no ofticer of the army or navy has received so 
stinging a censure, and those who recognize the ill 
effects on the discipline of the army of such loose 
talking as that in which General Miles indulged will 
agree that reproof was merited, although in our judg- 
ment it might have been administered in a manner 
better befitting the dignity of the President and Secre- 
tary of War. It is a misfortune for the army, for 
the relations between the two services, and for the 
country, that the Lieutenant-General should be so con- 
stantly in conflict with his civilian superiors. Since 
his advent to nominal command, on account of his 
estrangement from Secretaries of War, he has been so 
wholly out of touch with the War Department author- 
ities that now he is hardly ever consulted. 

The rumors that Secretary Long intends to resign 
his portfolio are—for the present, at least—incorrect. 
Mr. Long has a strong desire not to remain in the 
cabinet, and if he had consulted his personal wishes 
and private interests he would have retired at the 
end of Mr. McKinley’s first term. He is in a strange- 
ly inappropriate office, for he is an enemy of war, and 
president or a leading member of a peace society, but 
he has not failed, for that reason, to accept, and to 
support loyally, the views of the two administrations 
with which he has been connected. Mr. Long will in- 
sist on retiring long before the present term is fin- 
ished, for he has neither the fortune nor the tastes 
for what have come to be regarded as the social obli- 
gations of a cabinet position; but he will not be forced 
out by the clamor of those who criticise him for his 
approval of the findings of the Schley Court of In- 
quiry. Indeed, there is no doubt that this incident 
has greatly strengthened Mr. Long in the Adminis- 
tration, and would have left the question of his re- 
tirement entirely in his own hands if it had not been 
there already. 


It is apparently becoming more and more neces- 
sary that cabinet officers should possess private for- 
tunes. The scale of expenses in Washington has 
greatly increased for public men since the invasion 
of those whose social position depends on wealth and 
on the display and hospitality which wealth permits 
and warrants. The advent to Washington of rich 
winter residents and of rich Senators is largely to 
account for the exactions to which cabinet officers 
seem forced to yield, for their dignity seems to re- 
quire that they should live on an even footing, so far 
as their expenditures are concerned, with those who 
are their official inferiors, but also their social asso- 
ciates. In the present cabinet there are four men of 
wealth whose dwellings alone are very much above 
their official incomes, two men who can afford to 
devote their salaries to house rent, and only two— 
Mr. Long and Mr. Wilson—to whom the salary of 
their offices is apparently necessary. The time is 
coming when ability without riches will be shut out 
of cabinet places and ambassadorships, unless Con- 
gress sees fit to pay salaries more nearly equal to the 
wage paid by private corporations for men of the 
first rank. 





The selection of Governor Leslie M. Shaw for Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will meet with the approval 
of all who admire strong and courageous men. Gov- 
ernor Shaw is not of the type of the elder Secretaries 
of the Treasury, but he possesses certain character- 
istics which suggest that he may be a second Daniel 
Manning, whose great ability as a minister of finance 
was a genuine surprise to the country. The time has 
come in the history of the Treasury Department when 
there is need of broad, philosophic treatment of eco- 
nomie and currency questions, and especially must 
the new Secretary of the Treasury be able to deal with 
the movement for reduction of duties, either by legis- 
lation or reciprocity treaties, which is manifesting it- 
self in the West. There are, it is said, some seventy- 
five Republicans in the House of Representatives who 
favor reduction of duties, chiefly because they believe 
that some action is demanded by their constituents. 
Most of these Congressmen come from Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and the Presi- 
dent has, therefore, acted wisely in inviting into con- 
fidential relations with himself one who so well un- 
derstands the sentiment of that part of the country 
as Governor Shaw. 


On Sunday. December 22, the shareholders of the 
Panama Canal Company- held a stormy session in 
Paris, and concluded that they would sell out their 
rights and works at the isthmus for anything which 
this government would pay. M. Hutin, who had not 
succeeded in making a sale, resigned the presidency 
of the company. The Panama route is now, there- 
fore, at the disposition of this government, for it is 
well known that the Colombian government will grant 
all the rights necessary for the accomplishment of 
our purpose. We have already the exclusive right 
by an old treaty to protect the neutrality of any 





canvl, or any other method of transportation across 
the {sthmus of Panama. The simple fact then is that 
we are offered this canal, two-fifths finished, which 
in the end will be only one-third as long as the 
Nicaragua route, and which can be constructed for 
less than the longer canal will cost, while its main- 
tenance will cost $1,300,000 a year less than the sum 
required to maintain the proposed Nicaragua Canal. 
It follows, of course, that the Panama Canal can also 
be constructed in a shorter time than will be required 
for the construction of the Nicaragua Cana!. In the 
opinion of the Walker commission the bargain offered 
is a good one. The only objection made to it is that 
the French company did not treat the Walker com- 
mission frankly, and therefore “ we want nothing more 
to do with it”! This is hardly rational. A man whose 
property we want delays, evades, and fails to make 
us a definite offer until we are weary of the negotia- 
tion: then, seeing that he is about to lose his on- 
portunity for a sale, offers us precisely what we want. 
Are we then to decline our advantage because we 
have not liked his manners? This is precisely the 
position in which Congressmen are who insist that 
they will have nothing more to do with the French- 
men. The country is entitled to more reasonable 
action on the part of its agents in so important a 
transaction. 


The dismissal of Wilbur F. Wakeman from the 
office of Appraiser of the Port of New York, after he 
had been given and declined an opportunity to resign, 
is a warning to customs officers that the Administra- 
tion does not approve of the official presumption that 
all importers are dishonest. According to a certain 
rude rule for calculating honesty, Mr. Wakeman was 
an honest official; but his methods were so narrow- 
minded and stern that he made himself the enemy of 
the port. He was as Puritanical in the execution of 
the tariff law as the Massachusetts Bay authorities 
were in their pursuit of witches and Quakers. Every 
man whose commercial and political heresy led him 
to commit the offence of buying goods in a foreign 
country was an object of suspicion to Mr. Wakeman, 
and one whom it- was proper to pursue with all the 
cruelty allowable in the nineteenth century. He is 
not a cruel man by nature, but he nevertheless belongs 
to the sect of persecutors, and New York and the 
customs service are well rid of him. His retention of 
the secretaryship of the Protective League, of his con- 
nection with its organ, and his impertinence to Mr. 
Gage are minor matters now that he is gone. 


The outbreak in Mindanao, which has compelled 
General George W. Davis, a most prudent officer, to 
ask that the province of Misamas be placed under 
military control, is symptomatic. General Davis finds 
that the recently elected presidente and vice-council- 
lors, with the leading men of Cogayon de Misamas, are 
guilty of treason, and are furnishing ammunition to 
the insurgents. This tale might be told of almost 
any part of the archipelago outside of a growing cir- 
cle in Luzon—in other words, except of the country 
where Spain was once reasonably supreme, and where 
civil government was effective three years ago. The 
character of the natives is becoming better understood. 
and the authorities find that they are utterly un 
trustworthy, especially when they profess allegiance 
to the United States. Their oaths are literally of no 
value, and the worst of it is that, in some instances. 
they have for their perjury an excuse which is 
acknowledged as good by American officers them 
selves. They say that they have been compelled to 
take the oath, and that no one is bound by an oath 
taken under duress. The excuse, however, is not 
essential; those who take the oath voluntarily, and 
even search for an opportunity to take it, are quite 
as treacherous as those who say they are compelled 
What is important is the result of the practice oi 
setting up civil government and selecting presidentes 
and councillors from the natives. Such a_ policy 
simply gives the insurrection a breathing - space ani 
an opportunity for rest and rearming. The trusted 
presidente sees to it, as the one has done at Misamas. 
that is friends are provided with arms and am- 
munition, and are ready to take the field at the first 
opportune moment. The government of the United 
States can no more put down the insurgents in the 
Philippines by giving its enemies fresh starts, than 
the British government can put an end to the Boci 
war by chasing horses with ox-carts. 


The Republican majority in Congress is greatly 
strengthened by the incapacity of the opposition. The 
inability of the Democrats to unite on a practical ques- 
tion was shown clearly in the debate on the Philippin 
tariff bill. Here was an opportunity for the opposi- 
tion to get together on the one issue which is essen- 
tially Democratic. An issue, too, which, through 3 
Republican movement, is coming to the front onc 
more. It was also an opportunity to insist on the 
point that colonialism is purely commercial, and to 1a) 
the foundation for a measure of justice and fair pla) 
for Cuba by demanding justice for our fellow-citizens 
in the Philippines. But every opportunity was lost. 
Mr. Littlefield and Mr. McCall, the Republican anti- 
imperialists, made all the speeches on their view that 
were necessary from any point of view, and the Demo- 
crats should have addressed themselves to the practi- 
cal question involved; but they simply followed in the 
wake of their temporary Republican allies—all but 
three of them, who frankly voted with the Republican 























majority in favor of applying the Dingley tariff rates 
to goods imported into this country from the Philip- 
pines. Even those who favor the bill would have been 
glad of some critical discussion of it. 


On December 31 occurred the Cuban elections for 
governors of provinces, provincial councillors, mem- 
bers of the insular House of Representatives, and 
Presidential and Senatorial electors. On the 24th of 
February next the electors will choose the President 
of the new republic, probably Palma, a Vice-President, 
and the insular Senators. Then there will be a govern- 
ment possessing power to make a treaty with us for 
the commercial concessions which are absolutely needed 
by the Cubans if they are to escape ruin and, possibly, 
anarchy. We mentioned last week some facts relative 
to our declining trade with the island. The truth is 
that in this instance our material interests and our 
moral obligations coincide, and perhaps some members 
of Congress who show a disinclination to accept Mr. 
Root’s contention that it is “a duty of the highest 
obligation” to treat “Cuba with a generosity which 
toward her will be but justice,’ will be willing to 
help “shape our laws so that they shall contribute ” 
to our own welfare, as, incidentally, to the island’s. 
Comparing 1901 with 1900, our sales to Cuba have 
actually fallen off in breadstuffs other than corn and 
wheat flour; in starch; in wines, beers, cider, and dis- 
tilled liquors; in animals and animal products; in cot- 
tons; in woollens; in silks; and in general or unclassi- 
fied merchandise. As an exporting nation in Cuban 
trade we have lost first place in exports of starch, 
being surpassed by Great Britain, and nearly equalled 
by Germany and Colombia. We have fallen from first 
to second place in our exports of animals and animal 
products, Mexico taking our place, and Venezuela ri- 
valling us. We have fallen from third to fourth place 
in the cotton-goods trade; from fourth to fifth in the 
woollens trade; from fourth to fifth in silk exports; 
and while our iron and steel exports have increased 
189 per cent., those of five other nations have increased 
in a greater ratio, their percentage of gains running 
from 210 per cent., the gain of Austria, to 420 per 
cent., the gain of Germany. These facts ought to have 
a serious influence upon Congress when it comes to con- 
sider the objection of the sugar and tobacco interests 
to a policy of common justice. 


Among the more modest suggestions for the dispo- 
sition of at least a portion of the national surplus is 
the proposal to increase the pay of Congressmen from 
$5000 a year to $10,000. Persons whose minds run 
readily back to 1873 will immediately recall, under 
the prompting of this proposition, the * Salary Grab” 
scandal which arose then over the retroactive pro- 
visions of a bill raising Congressional salaries to 
$7500. That back-pay feature killed off the new law 
in a year’s time, and incidentally brought political 
execution to several of its promoters. Movers for the 
now contemplated bill will dodge the old danger. 
The $10,000 rate will be named to take effect with 
the next Congress. Members at the present session 
who vote for it, unless they are sure of coming back, 
will do so in pure unselfishness of spirit. The first 
legislators who sat for the nation got, in effect, about 
$1000 a session, coming of $6 per day, and a mileage 
rate of 30 cents. It was in 1855 that the pay now 
prevailing was fixed. Of course from the Congress- 
man who rode to the Capitol in the saddle and “ put 
up ” at the old-time tavern, it is a far cry to the law- 
maker who, to-day, travels in parlor-cars, hires a 
mansion or a hotel suite, provides work for a private 
secretary, and maps out his own section in the River 
and Harbor bill. The change in general conditions 
seems to justify the proposed increase in salaries, al- 
though it really is a pity that while the services 
of some are worth as much more than $10,000 as the 
services of others are worth less than nothing, differen- 
tiation is not feasible. 





The John Brown letters and papers discovered by 
the State Librarian of Virginia, and printed in the 
New York World, add little, if they add anything, 
to our knowledge of the man’s character and motives, 
though they are deeply interesting; and for those 
who lived through the period of his attempt to free 
the slaves, his capture at Harpers Ferry, and his 
trial and death for treason at Charlestown, have a 
poignant vitality. There is nothing from Brown him- 
self, but there are letters to him from kindred, friends, 
and worshippers, some exhorting him to meet his fate 
like a martyr, with the courage of a hero, and others 
foolishly promising him succor against it from the 
North, but all expressive of the exaltation of the time. 
There are two letters from the South: one, vulgarly 
and quite wantonly insulting, from a Kentuckian who 
does not sign his name; another, from a widow in 
Tennessee, upbraiding Brown for the death of her 
husband and sons whom Brown took from their house 
in Kansas, and shot within her hearing. The hate 
of this poor woman has its own pathos, though it 
is not the less revolting when she tells him that 
the son whom he spared is now grown up, and would 
like, “if his means would permit it,” to be present 
at Brown’s death, and “adjust the rope. .. . if Gov- 
ernor Wise would permit it.” 


This widow’s letter is the least illiterate of all; 
men who had learned to die had not learned to 
spell, and those companions of Brown’s who suffered 
after him so courageously scarcely knew how to 
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frame a sentence rightly. One of them tells his 
friend, six days before his execution: “I am harty as 
a buck, and my wounds are well, but I cannot laugh 
only on one side of my face, having a partial paralysis 
as the doctors call it. I suppose it looks rather funy 
to be laughing on one side, and the other as sober 
as a Deaken, but so goes the world.” Of Brown he 
says, “ The old man was as cheerfull in the morning 
he left, as I ever saw him, I felt rather bad to see the 
old man di in that way, for I believe he had the right 
of all at heart but so we go passing away.” The 
letter from some young (Quakeress, known only as 
Esther, to this brave sufferer is almost as important, 
psychologically, as that of the widow who hungers 
for Brown’s blood, with apparently as good reason as 
such famine could have. Esther tells her “ Dear 
Friend” that “in the fullfilment of any noble cause, 
there must always be myrters, and the good, the 
great, and the noble are always the first to go. Of 
course we do not believe in the way you wished to 
bring the freedom of the slave about, but still we 
cannot help but sympathize with you, in your dis- 
appointment, and distriess.” This was perhaps the 
mind, not only of a little Quaker community in 
Ohio, but of most good people in the North. 

Most Southern people were of another mind, and 
probably nothing in these curious letters will change 
the world’s mind regarding Brown now. His sanity 
might be doubted, but not his sincerity. His con- 
science, his courage, all but made of friends of those 
who exulted to put him to death, but hardly to see 
him die; and he remains to history a figure that 
strikes pity and terror; a man ready to seal his testi- 
mony against slavery with his life, but with the 
lives of others, too. That constitutes the mystery and 
perpetuates the misgiving. Were the Tennessee widow 
and the Ohio Quakeress both right? 


The psychological novelist out of work might well 
be tempted to take up the case of two gentlemen of 
Maine who have lately appeared in their true charae- 
ter after masquerading life-long as women. Their 
case is the more interesting because neither of them 
has given anvthing like a reason for his behavior, 
though both have assigned causes. One was kept 
in girl’s clothes by his foolish parents during his 
boyhood, and did not see the hour afterwards to 
leave them off, till mental suffering had premature- 
lv whitened his hair and unfitted his nerves for the 
réle of lady barber which he had plaved with accept- 
ance for several years. The other had been more 
mystically bound to wear women’s attire by a 
codicil of his unele’s will. and he abandoned it only 
to marry a real woman. He seems to have been mere- 
ly the help at a farm-house, where he fell in love 
with another help: and there is a strain of common- 
ness, if not of vulgarity, in either histery which 
may repel the novelist averse to the study of psy- 
chology which is squalid as well as morbid. Possibly 
if one rrived at the ultimate motive in these muddy 
souls, it might not be very important or significant. 
and yet the inquiry would be interesting. Is there 
anything in the meteorological or social conditions of 
the State of Maine which predisposes its inhabitants. 
if men, to put on the habiliments of women? In New 
York we had last year a politician of good standing 
in Tammany, devoted to the business of saloon-keeping, 
who figured immemorially as a man, but who was 
really a woman. and left a widow to lament her 
death. In this case there was neither the folly of 
parents nor the eccentricity of an uncle to account 
for the fact, and the deceased was apparently a 
wholly unimaginative person who could never have 
had any motive. 

Whether there is something in the New York am- 
bient to act reversibly from that of Maine. and drive 
women to put on men’s attire, instead of men to put 
on women’s, remains for the student to decide, but 
in the mean time a question involving a just anxiety 
must suggest itself. Is a civilization in which such 
things are of common event altogether safe? or if 
they are not common, how are we to know that they 
are not? The embarrassment of having to ask one’s 
self whether the charming young lady one met at a 
tea was not really a pretty fellow in disguise, or 
whether the clever chap who said such bright things 
across the table at dinner was not a clever girl, is 
something that we may have to consider. <All litera- 
ture—drama, poetry, fiction in every age—abounds in 
such chances. It is useless to contend that they would 
be impossible in society, when we think what things 
have been possible there; and what is to become of 
some of the best stories if you cannot be sure of telling 
them to men only? Some raconteurs may be obliged 
to revise their whole repertoire in view of the possi- 
bilities intimated: and all the precautions against 


‘them must evidently be personal and social, for the law 


in this matter is as much a dead letter as the law 
against suicide where the attempted crime is suc- 
cessful. 


Colonel T. W. Higginson, in reviewing the recently 
published Life of Mr. James Russell Lowell, intimates 
that it is doubtful whether Mr. Lowell’s participation 
in publie life as an orator will be long remembered : 
and he cites as a parallel case the “ rapid waning ”’. of 
the fame of Mr. Curtis, till, as he says, “it seems 
likely to rest at last on his pretty trifle, Prue and I.” 
There will be critics who will deny that Mr. Curtis’s 
fame is waning, and others who will object. to the 
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designation of Prue and I as a “ pretty trifle.” But 
the more important obiter dictum of Mr. Higginson is 
that “since the art of printing came in, the orator’s 
fame has been practically written in water. Though 
he may produce temporary effects such as literature 
cannot equal—for an orator can often say to others 
what he could not have first said to himself—yet 
their memory presently disperses with the audience, 
and only the written word survives.” Much the same 
opinion respecting the relative vitality of the spoken 
and the written word will be found coming from Mr 
Lowell, in Mr. Seudder’s biography of him, in a 
speech made by him to a body of English journalists 
whem he addressed while he was our Minister to Eng- 
land. Such an admission by so accomplished an orator 
as Colonel Higginson is peculiarly significant, for it is 
the calm judgment of a man no longer young whose 
career as a critic has been very honorable. But the 
fundamental question is whether the very art of the 
orator is not deemed prejudicial to his cause now, and 
whether the spirit of rationalism abroad does not de- 
mand from orator and journalist alike a clear state- 
ment of facts, and nothing more, the conclusions to be 
drawn therefrom being best deduced by each student of 
the facts, so self-confident is the intelligent citizen of 
the modern democracy. 

To one who has attended Phi Beta Kappa _publie 
functions at Harvard since the war with Spain opened 
in 1898 and the new era of national development be- 
gan, it was peculiarly gratifying at the recent Harvard 
meeting of the Civil Service League to hear the Presi- 
dent of the United States referred to in terms of ap- 
probation and trust once more. For some years now, 
thanks to orators and poets selected for this academic 
function, the undergraduate and civilian portions of 
the audiences have had to endure either open charges 
of venality or insinuations against the patriotism and 
integrity of the highest national officials. Responsi- 
bility for this, of course, has not rested upon the presi- 
dent of the university or upon the faculty, and it has 
been an entire misrepresentation of the sentiment of 
the student body and the teaching force. Mr. W. D. 
Foulke, the new Civil Service Commissioner, therefore, 
in his personal testimony to the integrity and un- 
variableness of ideal of the President, and in his plea 
for trust in him, did more than put himself on record. 
He sounded a new note, which met with instant re- 
sponse from the audience and distinguished men gath- 
ered about him, President Eliot leading in the applause, 
when Mr. Foulke bespoke for Mr. Roosevelt “at least 
this—that the presumption in regard to the acts he 
does ought always to be in favor of the man who has 
rendered such illustrious services in the past.” 

A writer in the current number of the Atlantic 
Vonthly makes an elaborate “ Apology for Plodders.” 
The Apology is one which fails to apologize for the 
Plodder as we know him. and in whose defence we 
believe there is much to be said. The successful man 
of to-day, judged by worldly standards, is apt to look 
down on his less-fortunate brother, who from some 
fault of environment, misdirected energy, lack of op- 
portunity, or even mediocre ability. has arrived at a 
less exalted station than himself. And yet, after all, 
are not these very Plodders often the really successful 
men? To make a worldly success nowadays requires 
that most valuable of all qualitses, uncommon sense 
and—push. A man may be conscientious and even pos- 
sessed of unlimited energy, but without these qualities 
he can searcely hope to put himself abreast of the 
real leaders in the world’s work. But must he on this 
account be looked down upon as a Plodder and left 
out of the reckoning entirely? Every one who read 
that remarkable collection of the love-letters of 
Prince Bismarck must have wondered on which 
side the Tron Chancellor achieved the greater suc- 
cess — in his public services, which made him feared 
though respected by his countrymen and hated by 
thousands of his neighbors, or in his private life, where 
he found the true happiness, if such a thing is to be 
found. Bismarck, in his contradictory way, combined 
those attributes which make for success of both sorts. 
Yet there are many who, lacking his dominating force 
and brilliant mentality, have achieved equal success 
as domestie heroes, who have gone through life striving 
their utmost and making the best of circumstances, 
but never attracting the attention of the world. They 
are Plodders? Perhaps. But none the less, in the final 
summing up of things, if they can show that they 
have done their utmost with what has been given 
them, we fancy that they will come within the com- 
mendatory line drawn in the New Testament. 

Of the many overworked words in the English lan- 
guage there is none more deserving of popular sym- 
pathy than that much abused and widely comprehen- 
sive term “temperament.” Coupled with the equally 
vague adjective “artistic,” temperament is made to- 
day the cloak for almost every sin on the calendar. 
If a woman desert her husband and children, her 
friends charitably condone her offence on the ground 
that her “artistic temperament” unsuited her for 
domestic life. If a painter or a musician is more 
than ordinarily open and shameless in his peceadilloes, 
he is excused because of this same “ temperament.” 
The possessors of this admirably dispensating quality 
look down upon the more ordinary folk who pay their 
debts and wear clean linen, and smugly preen them- 
selves on their immunity. But what, after all, is 
temperament? The dictionaries define it as “the 
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peculiar physical and mental characteristics of an 
individual,” or “a special type of mental constitu- 
tion and development due to natural characteristics of 
the bodily organism.” But neither of these defini- 
tions seems to warrant the breadth of interpretation 
which nowadays we put upon the word. Somehow the 
misconstruction has been sanctioned, and the so-called 
artistic temperament has become about as unpleasant 
a thing as one often meets with. In a man, the most 
common symptoms of this complaint are uncleanli- 
ness, a generally disordered appearance, a broadly de- 
vadent point of view, and a positive aversion to any 
healthful employment. In a woman they are even 
more unpleasant—a fondness for stories which only 
by charity can be classified as merely risqué, a ter- 
rifyingly liberal code of morals, and an entire lack 
of that smartness of appearance which has made our 
American women admired the world over. Curiously 
enough, the really artistic people are seldom endowed 
with the qualities which permit them to be included 
under this all-sheltering term. On the whole, the 
artistic temperament, as it is currently understood to- 
day, seems to us distinctly a forceless and dilettante 
quality, and one which we ordinary mortals may hap- 
pily do without. 

It would be too vivacious a manner of dealing with 
a delicate subject to aver that the opening of the opera 
season with’ Wagner’s most Wagnerian 
music drama signalizes the final triumph of the Wag- 
nerites over the Italianissimi (if there are still Wagner- 
ites and Italianissimi), so far as the local musical 
public is concerned. On the contrary, it is abundantly 
probable that Mr. Grau was actuated solely by con- 
siderations of expediency in inaugurating his season 
with “ Tristan und Isolde,” rather than with “ Faust ” 
or * Roméo et Juliette.” And yet the mere fact that 
“ Tristan” should have been the opera selected. and 
that * Roméo et Juliette,” with which Mr. Grau has so 
often led off in past years, should have been relegated 
to an inglorious second place, must seem, to the Wag- 
nerian contingent, a decidedly diverting circumstance. 
The opening night of the season, let it be recalled, 
has been heretofore (under Mr. Grau’s régime, that is) 
primarily a social function, the proceedings on the 
further side of the foot-lights serving merely as a 
picturesque and not too engrossing accessory. For 
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this amiable purpose such an opera as Gounod’s 
“Roméo et Juliette” is, of course, ideally adapted. 
But with “Tristan” the case is quite different—in- 
deed, we cannot well conceive of a work more irre- 


mediably ill-suited to serve the purpose to which Mr. 
Grau elected to put Wagner’s tragedy. The tradi- 
tions demand a darkened house, a respectful attitude 
on the part of the audience, and a strict abstinence 
from applause during the performance. Moreover, 
there are few intermissions, the action of the drama 
is almost wholly psychological, and the music is 
Wagner at his most overwhelming. When one reflects 
that, a little more than a decade ago, Mr. Grau and his 
associates were invoked by the stockholders of the Met- 
ropolitan for the express purpose of extirpating the 
baleful dragon of Wagnerism and restoring Gounod, 
Rossini, and Verdi to the répertoire; that now, the 
baleful dragon having steadfastly refused to be ex- 
tirpated, Mr. Grau has thus graciously accorded him 
this most amazing of tributes; and that, to cap the cli- 
max, the audience the other night listened at least 
unprotestingly—when, we say, one ponders these 
things, the case would seem to offer exceptional oppor- 
tunities to the comic Muse, 

The air-ship and free trade are wedded one to the 
ther. Away goes the tariff on light articles the 
day the first hundred successful air-cars are launched. 
That launching means that diamonds, laces, cigars, 
and all tariff-laden commodities which do not weigh 
much decline at once in price in America, The smug- 
gler can afford to pay more for air-ships than anybody 
engaged in less picturesque pursuits, for his return 
is immediate and sure. His calling becomes immediate- 
ly a comparatively safe one, for a dark night is all 
that is required to insure safety; and this immunity 
once established, the business acquires almost a regu- 
lar commercial status. The revolution established 
hy aerial navigation ranges from war to economics. 





In spite of his decade of unremunerative operatic 
speculation, following the brilliant success of Pietro 
Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ Sonzogno, the 
Italian music - publisher, is reported to have offered 
a prize of ten thousand lire (not dollars, as the cable 


first had it) for the best new one-act opera in any 
language. He will produce the winning opera at 


Milan, at some time during the international exhibi- 
tion of 1904. As his previous offer of a $2000 prize 
brought him “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” he no doubt ex- 
pects through this competition to draw into his net 
some equally promising product of the operatic ocean. 
The prize that gave Mascagni his start was open 
only to Italian composers; since then, Sonzogno evi- 
dently has lost faith in the commercial value of 
operas by his compatriots, which is not surprising, 
considering the dozens of short pieces stimulated into 
brief and unprofitable life by the result of that even- 
ing ‘in May, 1890, when “ Cavalleria Rusticana ” was 
first performed at the Costanzi Theatre, Rome. 
Leoncavallo, Puccini, Giordano, Spinelli, are names 
that Mascagni’s success has helped to make familiar 
on this side the Atlantic, but there has been no strik- 
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ing monetary value in any of their works, except 
“ Pagliacci,” of Leoncavallo, and “La Bohéme,” of 
Puccini. Sonzogno must have his eye upon such men 
as Gustave Charpentier, composer of “ Louise,” the 
only markedly successful new opera Paris has brought 
forth for years; upon Massenet, whose “ Griselidis ” 
has just drawn tout Paris to the Opéra Comique; upon 
the German Humperdinck, of “ Hiinsel und Gretel ” 
fame, and Kienzl, who wrote “ Der Evangelimann ”; 
upon the young Belgians, the few Czechish composers 
of promise; and, of course, in more or less particular 
fashion, upon Young Italy itself. 


The paucity of new operas of serious value has long 
been a matter of concern to managers, who realize 
that many works of the present répertoire have become 
almost too familiar to the public. Yet there have 
been more new operas produced, even in conservative 
New York, than might have been supposed. The dif- 
ficulty is that few have proven worth while. Since 
the Metropolitan Opera House was opened, in the 
autumn of 1883, about eighty or eighty-five different 
serious operas have been performed there or elsewhere 
in New York, of which some thirty-eight or forty, 
nearly half the total, were new to this city. This 
large number of novelties may cause surprise, but 
chapter and verse could be cited, if necessary. Yet 
their popular favor, or the lack of it. may be gauged 
roughly by the fact that in the announced répertoire 
of the Metropolitan Opera House for the season just 
begun only fourteen are found. Among them. how- 
ever, are such valuable works as Wagner’s “ Tristan 
und Isolde,” ‘“ Die Meistersinger,” “Das Rheingold,” 
“ Siegfried,’ and ‘ Gétterdiimmerung.” The others 
on both these lists are Massenet’s “* Manon,” “* Le Cid,” 
and “Jia Navarraise,” Mancinelli’s “ Ero e Leandro,” 
Verdi’s ‘“ Otello,” Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda,” Mas- 
cagni’s * Cavalleria Rusticana,’”’ Leoncavallo’s “ Pagli- 
acci,” and Reyer’s ‘“ Salammbo.” 


feturning to Sonzvgno and his promised prize, it 
was a businesslike move to limit the competition to 
operas in one act. Cost of production is reduced there- 
by, and chance of acceptance increased. The usefulness 
of a one-act piece is exemplified by the thirty-seven 
performances ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana”’ itself has  re- 
ceived under Mr. Grau’s ten-year régime at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, as a member of numerous double 
bills. After all, though, what managers are looking 
for most anxiously nowadays is not a one-act opera, 


but another work of “Carmen’s” dimensions and 
popularity; such a find would freshen the répertoire 
immensely. 

Remarkable tributes to American sportsmanship 


were recently made by prominent English and Irish 
gentiemen. In the former case, Mr. W. H. Wilson- 
Todd, M.P., at a recent dinner, while toasting the 
Jockey Club, referred to the beneficial effect that 
American jockey-riding had had upon English racing. 
Responding to Mr. Wilson-Todd, the Right Honorable 
James Lowther, M.P., entirely agreed that the so-call- 
ed “invasion” had had a good effect. A few days 
previous one of the English stewards, in discussing the 
question as to whether the Henley Regatta should be 
kept open to foreigners, in the course of his remarks 
said: “If such gentlemen as the University of Penn- 
sylvania crew have proven themselves to be were re- 
stricted it would be a grievous mistake, and one that 
would have no good effeet upon the relations of the 
two nations to each other, amiable and friendly as they 
should be at all times.” This speech carried the day, 
and practically kept the bars down. The Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, Baron O’Brien, paid no less a com- 
pliment to this same Pennsylvania crew when he ar- 
ranged to offer a beautiful and valuable trophy for an 
international rowing-race on the Lakes of Killarney, 
and sent a cordial and express invitation to the Quaker 
college to participate. 

Once, when the bands played in the streets of New 
York and Chicago and other cities, the people said: 
“ We cannot stand them! The noise will drive us crazy! 
They must be abolished!” And the German trombon- 
ist and the street*corner were separated forever, the 
hand-organ-grinder had to have a license, which was 
put so high as to keep almost all of his kind out of 
town. The was silenced and one would have 
said that our big cities must now be as quiet as the 
Vale of Grasmere. Yet the brass-band concerts that 
move up and down town at the front of cable-cars and 
beside automobiles, the blatant elevated railroad, and 
all the other crashes of this quiet city make a con- 
cert such as no German ever conceived even in the 
early days of the Vaterland. Not that those dear old 
bands ever kept in tune, or that two of them playing 
different airs on the same block did not stir our nerves 
to frenzied protest. But the discords of the gongs of 
the twentieth century are sontething so beyond any 
possible harmony that we fail to notice them at all, 
as we fail to hear a note on the organ of less than 
sixteen vibrations to the second. Yet if we cannot 
hear them, we feel them hour by hour—by night and 
by day. They strike somewhere on some nerve, and 
people turn gray at thirty and are old at forty, for no 
reason so much as causes such as these. If you will 
stand upon Broadway and listen, you will be as aston- 
ished at the tumult of the city as you are when you 
stop and listen in the woods at the tumult of the 
forest. In one case the astonishment is wonder at the 
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folly of man; in the other, wonder at the glory of 


nature. We do not want the German and his large 
trombone again, but we could spare the gong. 


It is a significant item of news that comes from 
Maine bearing upon the efforts of the sheriff of Port- 
land to enforce the liquor laws of that State. The 
sheriff of Portland, if reports speak truly, is a min- 
ister of the gospel, Pearson by name, who has under- 
taken a work which others before him have found im- 
possible of accomplishment—that of stamping out ut- 
terly the habit of drink. It appears from the acknow- 
ledged results of his work that all the sheriff can do 
is to drive the liquor-dealer into a hole—he cannot 
stop the delivery or the consumption of alcoholic bev- 
erages. Indeed, constructively his work has _ result- 
ed in evil, since the saloon-keepers’ trade is now plied 
with an aggressive activity which the law seems pow- 
erless to touch, because it is done secretly and under 
cover, instead of openly in the broad light of day. A 
man who once conducted a saloon, for instance, 
licensed and controlled, now in the guise of a milk- 
man serves his whiskey daily in the early hours of 
the morning at the homes of his patrons, undetected 
and without penalty for the privilege. The whiskey- 
peddler is said to have risen up in Portland, and he 
leaves his stock in milk-bottles at back doors, buried 
in jugs in snow-banks, and by various other surrep- 
titious means distributes that which the law has placed 
under a ban. The concrete result, then, of the Maine 
excise law seems to be that it has made more danger- 
ous a trade that in itself was sufficiently a menace 
to the public welfare. By trying to subvert all prin- 
ciples of reason and in approaching a great question 
fanatically and. not sanely, the Maine legislators have 
directly propagated a class of sneaks who, if the laws 
are reasonable, are no better than the thieves who 
break into our houses by night. They have made of 
every temperate man, who is not a teetotaler, a crim- 
inal, and to that extent have vitiated the character 
of the citizenship it was their duty to protect. Years 
of effort to establish the reasonableness of their over- 
righteousness have failed; yet, strangely enough, with 
all their Yankee shrewdness they have not perceived 
the fact, and persist in error. 





Mr. William Allen White once wrote a stirring 
article entitled “ What’s the Matter with Kansas?” 
A paper on “* The Trouble with Maine,” written by 
some equally talented sor of that great State, would 
find favor at this moment, particularly if it were 
temperately phrased, and based upon principles of 
which it might be said that they were of that sound- 
ness which can be predicated solely upon health, 
sanity, and broadness of vision. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Thomas Brackett Reed, who, now that 
he looks forward only tc the laurels which the bar 
may bring him, may speak the truth about the idio- 
syncrasies of his aforetime constituents. 


It is seldom that a great novelist is a great critic 
of letters. It is not often that a fine actor is the best 
judge of the efforts of other actors, and while great 
painters frequently make great teachers of painting, 
they are more often limited to a school of art than 
experts in the whole broad field. It is upon this 
score that we do not think it necessary to lose heart 
over modern conditions in art because the Kaiser has 
placed a ban upon modern paintings in the official gal- 
leries of Germany. The Kaiser is too great a painter 
himself. and too thoroughly identified with a definite 
school, to be liberal in his judgments. His own mas- 
terpiece, which most art-lovers of the day will recall, 
depicting in such masterful limning and in such vivid 
coloring the horrors of the Yellow Peril, indicates 
the tendency of his tastes, as well as of his talents, 
in art lines. Such a creation as this of its kind easily 
outranks anything that Bouguereau ever did; Gérdme, 
with all his wonderful command of technique, would 
find the effort to produce a similar canvas an utterly 
hopeless task; and in all the work of other moderns 
—Meissonier, Bonheur, Corot, Rousseau, and the thou- 
sands of others like them, English, French, Italian, 
and Russian—we find nothing like it. So the Kaiser, 
having set up his standard in art, is only true to him- 
self and to that standard in excluding from the galler- 
ies he controls all paintings which fail to meet the 
requirements. A less-talented, less-individual painter, 
whose critical taste was more highly developed than 
his artistic touch, can virtues in the works of 
these men which the stronger man, the Kaiser, could 
not hope to see there; and while it is regrettable, 
perhaps, that adherence to the principles of his own 
school blinds him to the great value of other schools, 
the Emperor is only consistent when he sets his 
face against them and warns them off his prem- 
ises. 
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A further reason for this art-exclusion act of the 
Kaiser’s is the limited space at his disposal, and now 
that he has embarked upon a series of canvases de- 
picting “Perils I Have Met,” it is only proper that 
he should be regardful of his space. His new painting 
in reds, whites, and blues, to be the second in the 
Peril Series, and to be known as “The Yankee Inva- 
sion,” is.said to be of a heroic size, and to require at 
least one whole wall in the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 


In the stock-market there was gradual improvement 
last week. This was of importance because it is 












Wall Street’s experience that an upward tendency 
which develops during the last week of December 
usually becomes more pronounced in the first month 
of the new year. Money rates were still somewhat 
unsettled, as was natural, but there was no real 
stringency, and the predictions of “ serious troubles ” 
so freely indulged in by financial prophets who have 
never been accused of being disinterested, came to 
naught. Time funds have become distinctly easier 
and the monetary outlook is no longer threatening. 
The sensational “ feature” was sugar. Of late months 
the stock has behaved as quietly as if it had a long 
and honorable record, when as a matter of fact it was 
not so very long ago a Stock Exchange football. Tak- 
ing advantage of the uneasiness with which the pub- 
lic, since the break in Amalgamated Copper, has 
regarded those semi-‘ trusts’ and companies which 
make no reports to their stockholders, a clique of 
bold and skilful operators conducted an extremely 
neat campaign, brief and successful. The sugar trade, 
to be sure, was not in good condition. The refiners 
eut prices to such a point that the margin of profit 
must have been next to nothing. Comparisons with 
copper and ominous hints formed the “ literature ” 
distributed by the clique’s agents. No trade could 
possibly be in such bad shape as the sugar, on the 
floor of the Stock Exehange. The shares broke vio- 
lently. Many sold what sugar stock they had. Others 
sold stock they did not have. Then, even while the 
trade reports continued as black as ever, the price of 
the stock recovered in a day almost what it had lost 
in a week. The general market had been influenced 
by the break in sugar, and it was helped by the re- 
covery. The January disbursements in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia will be not far from a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars. That was really the principal 
stimulating influence of the week. 


The Chinese Cannot Come 

Minister Wu’s usually unfailing good - nature has 
given way under the strain, and in a recent outburst 
he accused the people of the United States of all kinds 
of unfairness because they insisted upon the exclusion 
of would-be Chinese immigrants. Of course Minister 
Wu views this matter entirely from a Chinese stand- 
point. If he were able, which by the very fact of his 
nationality he is not, to look at the matter from an 
impartial stand-point, he would better appreciate 
the very general and emphatic objection to “too 
much Chinaman ” which is found among Americans. 

The Chinese who have come to this country have 
not proved desirable neighbors. Clannish in the ex- 
treme, they divide the community against itself. Un- 
sanitary in their habits, ignorant of American law or 
its purpose, and looking upon this country as merely a 
place of temporary refuge in which to accumulate 
wealth to send to China, they detract from rather than 
add to the strength of the country as a whole. They 
lend themselves readily to the lowering of the wage 
scale, and the stimulus they give to local commerce is 
but a small ratio of the value of a normal American 
workingman to every industry with which he is 
brought in contact. 

San Francisco has nearly 15,000 Chinese within the 
city limits. The experience of that community with 
Asiaties has not been such as to mitigate the feeling 
of antagonism towards an increase in their number. 
Dr. Williamson, president of the San Francisco Board 
of Health, in a recent report to Mayor Phelan, said: 

“Chinatown as it is at present cannot be rendered 
sanitary except by total obliteration. It should be de- 
populated, its buildings levelled by fire, and its tunnels 
and cellars laid bare. Its occupants should be coio- 
nized on some distant portion of the peninsula, where 
every violation of sanitary laws could at once be de- 
tected. In this and in no other way will there be 
safety from the invasion and propagation of Oriental 
diseases. The day has passed when a progressive city 
like San Francisco should feel compelled to tolerate in 
its midst a foreign community perpetuated in filth for 
the curiosity of tourists. the cupidity of lawyers, and 
the adoration of artists.” 

Champions of Chinese immigration can be found. 
Western railroads with a chronic shortage of easily 
driven and still more easily satisfied section-hands 
would not object to a more liberal supply of the same. 
The Pacitie coast fruit-growers, farmers, and lumber 
men, confronted with a big harvest and no one to 
handle it, would, in the height of their despair. agree 
to the admission of almost any form of human machine 
which would relieve the crisis. 

Large employers of labor who have suffered from the 
effect of prolonged controversy would feel more con- 
fidernt could they import a gang of coclies to take the 
places of American citizens. Discouraged housewives 
who have struggled with the servant question, and 
finally solved it by employing a capable Chinese “ boy,” 
would like to see mere of them in the country to lower 
the price the Chinamen are now able to ask for house- 
hold service. Add to these a few theorists, a few mer- 
chants who would extend American trade in China for 
a quid pro quo, a few sentimental sympathizers with 
Minister Wu, and all those who believe that this coun- 
try shou!1 chance the dangers of the “ yellow peril,” 
have been catalogued. 

Against the coming of the Chinese to this country 
are raised the hands of a vast majority of the Ameri- 
ean people. Workingmen, small merchants, police au- 
thorities, and sanitary and immigraticn experts say no. 
Members of Congress whose constituencies include one 
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or more of the “ Chinatowns” have heard from home 
in no uncertain note; and now President Roosevelt, 
whom no man accuses of lack of knowledge of his 
country or provincial prejudice, has declared emphati- 
cally and unqualifiedly in favor of Chinese exclusion of 
the strictest character. 

The present law excluding Chinese laborers from the 
United States is not, as generally supposed, a single 
act adopted by Congress ten years ago, but is an out- 
growth of legislation begun in 1882. As public senti- 
ment against the Chinese grew in volume and force the 
law was made more rigid in its provisions by a suc- 
cession of acts which culminated in the so-called Geary 
act of 1892. This law expires in 1902, and the present 
Congress is called upon to renew it. This will be done, 
and in a way that will make it harder for a Chinese 
laborer to enter the United States than for the pro- 
verbial camel to pass through the eye of the needle. 
for many of the restrictions which are now merely port 
regulations will be enacted into law by including them 
in the new Chinese exclusion act. 

The census of 1870 showed 163,199 Chinamen in this 
country, the census of 1880, 105,465, the census of 
1890, 107,475. and the census of 1900 places their num- 
ber at 119,050. Government officials believe that in all 
these estimates the number of Chinese in the United 
States is very much understated. The taking of a 
census among Chinamen is extremely diflicult, and 
many are not returned, it being desired by those in- 
terested to cut the number down in the official reports. 
Special agents who have charge of the administration 
of the Chinese exclusion act believe that there are now 
between 150,000 and 200.000 Chinese in the United 
States, or nearly one hundred per cent. more than are 
shown in the census, 

At the port of San Francisco alone, 20,000 Chinese 
entered this country in 1852. The number arriving 
fluctuates very materially each year. This 
by the reports sent from this country to China as to 
whether times are good or bad for the Chinese in the 
United States, and by constantly recurring agitation 
for stricter exclusion. In 1854 only 10,000 Chinese 
came to the United States, and from 1856 to 1872 
the yearly average was considerably less than 10,000. 
From 1868 to 1876 the yearly average was between 
9000 and 17,000, while in 1881 and 1882 over 50,000 
Chinese arrived in this country. This latter increase 
was caused by the agitation which resulted in the re- 
striction law of 1882. Notwithstanding the restrain- 
ing laws, however, over 250,00€ Chinese have entered 
the United States from 1880 to the present time. 

The sugar-planters of Hawaii are making a strong 
appeal for some modification of the Chinese exclusion 
act, to allow of the importation of laborers for those 
islands. It is doubtful, however, whether this will pre- 
vail, as few members of Congress will care to go on 
record in opposition to the universal demand that the 
Chinese be rigidly excluded from all American pos- 
sessions. An outlet has been found for Porto Rico 
labor in Hawaii. and while this is still in an ex- 
perimental stage, it will be used as an argument 
against the admission of Chinese. 

Special agents of the government who have investi- 
gated the matter thoroughly assert that the present 
law should be changed so as to make a stricter classi- 
fication of Chinese merchants. This is one of the most 
generally evaded sections of the law, and under its pro- 
visions Chinamen are admitted as merchants who are 
not entitled to the designation. It is believed, 
however, by these same agents that more liberality 
should be shown in the admission of professional peo- 
ple, such as actors, teachers, and others, though they 
are emphatic in their belief that no restrictions too 
severe can be put upon any immigration of those whose 
ultimate purpose is to become laborers. It is also 
stated that as China admits commercial travellers 
from the United States. the latter country should ex- 
tend the same privileges to representatives of Chinese 
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merchants. 

Under a treaty with China made in 1894 the privi- 
lege of transit across the United States was given to 
Chinamen going to other countries. This privilege has 
also been greatly abused. Chinamen are taken to 
Mexico, and from there smuggled across the southern 
border. Many Chinese have also been smuggled into 
the United States from the northwest British terri 
tories, especially of late years. This treaty will ex 
pire in 1904, and when it is renewed, as it will be as a 
matter of international courtesy, an effort will be made 
to place still greater restrictions in foree to prevent 
if possible the use of neighboring countries as a_ basis 
for the smuggling of undesirable human bodies into 
the United States. 

All Chinamen found in the United States illegally 
are deported at the expense of the government.  Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending in June, 1901, there were 283 
deportations, at an average expense per capita of 


$165. This amount does not include the legal services 
necessary. About two-thirds of the deportations are 


smuggled entries, and it is known that Chinamen have 
come into the United States from Mexico and Canada 
for the express purpose of getting to China at the ex 
pense of this government. During the last fiscal year 
4509 Chinamen applied for admission, 1784 were ad 
mitted, and 918 were denied. During the same period 
1807 passed through the United States in transit to 
other countries. 

The last census estimates the total number of Chi- 
nese in the United States at 119,050. This includes. 
however, 25,757 in Hawaii, 3116 in Alaska, and 304 at 
military and naval stations abroad, leaving but 89,- 
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863 in the United States proper. As the census of 
1890 showed 107,475 Chinamen in the United States, 
and did not include those of Hawaii, it is evident there 
are now 17,612 fewer Chinamen in this country than 
there were ten years ago, unless, as the government 
agents believe, the census figures are valueless owing 
to underestimates purposely made. 

Of the 89,863 Chinamen in the United States proper, 
67,729 are in eleven Western States and Territories, 
leaving but 22.134 for the other thirty-eight States and 
Territories. California lays claim to at least three- 
fourths of the former, and in all the States the Chinese 
are largely concentrated in the towns and cities. 

There has been some talk of extending the exelu 
sion act to other Eastern people, the Japanese, for in 
stance, of whom now about 25,000 in the 
United States. but such action is not probable. For 
many years the administration of the Chinese exclu 
sion act has been intrusted to special agents, but for 
the past vear it has been in the hands of the Immigra 


there are 


tion Bureau. Among all the government officials no 
voice has been raised in favor of the Chinaman. The 
demand for his exclusion is as strong in the States 


he has avoided as in those in which he has settled. In 
spite of the glittering promise of Oriental trade and 
the missionary work of Minister Wu, his fellow-coun- 
trymen who earn their living by the labor of their 
hands will not be permitted to come East 
up with the country. 


and grow 


Imperial Aesthetics 
The Emperor of 
artists of 


Germany has lately given the 


Berlin a dinner in honor of his wisdom in 
himself choosing the sculptors for the adornment of 
his capital, rather than allowing the choice to be made 
by a committee, or to be decided by competition. This 
great prince, however, is not superior to his Creator 
in fulfilling his will through 
speech which he delivered to his 
owned that he had authorized 
choose for him the sculptors who did the wonderful 
works in the Sieges Allee. He declared that the im- 
pression these made upon strangers was “ prodigious,” 
and this is probably true, if they resemble a work by 
Professor Begas himself, which all strangers find 
This is the monument to Wilhelm 1., 
which is unquestionably the most wonderful collection 
of men and beasts ever put into bronze, and is not to 
be surpassed outside of it by anything but the tab 
leaux of Herr Hagenbeck’s famous cireus of wild ani 
mals and their trainers. But what the Emperor chief 
ly values in such art is ideality, which he finds proof 
against “the present-day newspaper advertising ten- 
dencies,” and which, he declared, “ has placed Berlin 
sculpture on a plane of splendor scarcely seen at the 
time of the Renaissance.” 

Yet still one has one’s misgivings, safer to own at 
this distance than in Germany itself,whether really the 
Germany of our day “can proudly point to many fine 
productions almost equalling in excellence those of the 
classical era.” France is left out of the count. Sh: 
is perhaps duly extinguished in her artistic preten 
sions by the monuments which record her defeat in 
the Franco-Prussian war all over Germany, and which 
seem each uglier than the other, to the traveller, till 
Wilhelm I. when he 
knows that nothing can be uglier than that. But the 
Italy of Donatello and Michelangelo, and the Greece 
noticed by the Km 


and in the 
frankly 


agencies, 
guests he 


Professor Begas to 


prodigious, 


he comes to the monument, 


of Phidias and Praxiteles, are 
peror for purposes of comparison, and his people are 
invited to believe that German seulpture has fallen 
but little, if at all, below This is the facet 
as far as concerns the statue of the great Frederick 
by the great Rauch, in Berlin, but after that the 
population of stone images in Berlin does not affect 
the visitor as of Italian splendor or Greek excellence 


theirs. 


In the absence of a positive criterion, these things 
are largely a matter of taste, and the Emperor's opin 
ion may well pass in a country where an old woman is 
sent to jail for censuring the cut of the Crown 
Prince’s hair, and a lately 
six months for criticising a photograph of the im- 
perial family. Besides, the Emperor has qualifies 
tions for decreeing the primacy of German art: mys 
tical by the divine appointment him 
over a great and generous people m despotic power ; 


laborer has been given 


which has. set 


hereditary by virtue of his descent from the late Em 
press Frederick, who was a woman of artistic instinet 
and training, and from the father of the great Fred 
erick, who amused the anguish of his rheumatism, when 
it kept him from flying out of his chair and beating 
his children with his canaszby painting pictures. One 
of these, a masterpiece in its way, hangs in the New 
Palace at Potsdam, and is famous for the study of a 
human figure with two left feet. Probably his Ma 
jesty’s rheumatism was in his left foot. and it hurt 
double: but a king by the God, when he 
paints, is not bound by the ordinary rules of anatomy: 
he may put three left feet to a figure if he deigns to 
wish them there. In like manner an emperor may give 
laws of taste as well as other laws, though these are 


grace of 


inoperative beyond the borders of his empire. 

Since the Emperor of Germany has proclaimed that 
the idealistic triumph of the Sieges Allee is “ stu- 
pendous” in its effeet upon strangers, his subjects 
may not dispute him. but it seems that even the Ber- 
liners were not so silent while that triumph was in 
preparation, for he congratulated his chosen sculptors 
that they had “ worked as God gave them inspiration 
and let the people chatter as they pleased.” 
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Marconi’s 


HE photographs of Signor Marconi and of 

the ingeniously simple devices by which he 

transmits intelligence through space, with- 

out electric wires, and yet by electrical ap- 

paratus, cannot fail to interest the readers 

of HARPER’s WEEKLY. There is no longer 
room to doubt the value of the results achieved by 
this modest young Bolognese. His name will go down 
to posterity along with Morse’s, Bell’s, and Edison’s. 
It is already possible for the non-expert to under- 
stand these results and the methods by which they 
are achieved. Morse transmitted news through land 
wires by the electric current; Cyrus W. Field received 
in 1858 a message thus transmitted under the Atlantic 
Ocean. Bell and Edison transmitted the exact tones 
of the human voice in a similar way. The cost and 
maintenance of the wires, or cables, connecting the 
transmitting and receiving stations are important 
factors in all those systems. 

Marconi dispenses with these factors absolutely. 
Marconi equips a transmitting station and a_ re- 
ceiving station with ordinary electrical apparatus, and 
induces the ether to do the rest. The distances over 
which he can transmit and receive messages are as 
yet limited by the height over the earth’s surface of 
his vertical wires, from one of which the ether waves 
start, and upon the. other of which they impinge. 
A twenty-foot transmitter gives a one-mile radius: 
a forty - foot, four miles; and an eighty - foot, sixteen 
miles. But the ether is everywhere, always, and Mar- 
coni is young and hopeful. He transmitted, on Decem- 
ber 12, impulses from the Lizard, in Cornwall, to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, straight through 1800 miles 
of space, over the unobstructed sweep of the Atlantic 
Ocean. He received these impulses through a telephone 
attached to his receiving wire, and clearly distinguish- 
ed the three dots or taps which indicate the letter 
“S$” in the Morse alphabet. 

But the telephone is no essential part of the Mar- 


Apparatus for 


coni apparatus. This, briefly, consists, at the trans- 
mitting station, of a stranded copper cable, one end 
of which is elevated vertically on a mast, or by-a kite, 
above the reach of surface disturbances. To the other 
end of this cable is connected one of a pair of spheres, 
or spark balls, both of which are connected with the 
terminals of an induction coil. An ordinary tele- 
graphic key connects the coil with a battery. Press- 
ure upon this key discharges sparks across the gap 
between the balls. This discharge is an oscillating 
one, and the insulated conductor, or copper cable 
raised on the kite, or mast, at once radiates electric 
waves. These waves, or impulses, are simultaneously 
transmitted through the ether in all directions from 
the top of the transmitter. The question is how to 
receive and record them at any given point. 

To do this, Marconi has applied what is called 
a coherer to the ground end of the vertical copper 
cable or wire correspondingly elevated at the trans- 
mitting station on a pole. This coherer is a small 
glass tube, into the ends of which two silver plugs are 
fitted. In the gap between the plugs a mixture of 
nickel and silver filings is placed. Joined with the 
tube are a battery and telegraphic relay. The metal 
filings constitute a non-conductor, except when an elec- 
tric wave falls upon them. 

When one of the impulses started through the ether 
from the transmitting station is conducted down the 
copper cable or wire of the receiving station to the 
coherer, these metal filings cohere. The tube be- 
comes at once, what it was not before, a conductor 
of electricity. The current from the battery im- 
mediately passes through the tube, actuates the re- 
lay, and works a Morse printing instrument. 

The period of this activity in the necessary appa- 
ratus corresponds exactly to the time during which 
the key is pressed at the transmitting station. That 
proves Marconi’s case. 

But other results have demonstrated it. The Morse 


Annihilating Distance 


letter “S” was transmitted from the Lizard Point 
station in Cornwall 1800 miles to Signal Hill, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. When a correspondingly com- 
plete station is constructed in Newfoundland the en- 
tire alphabet, Marconi thinks, will be sent across the 
ocean as readily as a single letter. The Cornwall sta- 
tion has a thirty-horse-power electrical equipment, and 
cost $60,000. 

At the station at Sieasconset, on the Nantucket 
coast, the cable has been carried fifteen feet above 
the top of a mast which rises 165 feet above “ Bunker 
Hill.” The sea is one mile off. The Nantucket 
Light-ship is forty miles off. On August 16 last mes- 
sages were received at Siasconset station from the 
steamship Lucania seventy-two miles out at sea. 

The British navy is using forty-odd sets of Marconi 
apparatus. The construction of an American station, 
which will match the one in Cornwall, will occupy 
Marconi for some time. It will probably be several 
months before the announcement of more startling 
and decisive achievements. In the mean time news 
is received from and transmitted to incoming and out- 
going ocean steamships. 

Ether in a vacuum has been proven one of the best 
vehicles for energy. Heinrich Hertz demonstrated that 
ether waves can be produced by electric force, and can 
be propagated with the velocity of light. By utilizing 
these principles, and by ingenious methods absolutely 
his own, Marconi compels the spark which makes a 
splash in the ether to record its impulse, through a 
coherer on a printing telegraph. He sends messages 
through the trackless ocean of ether—in all direc- 
tions, which his stations at certain points receive and 
record. 

Signor Marconi decided a few days ago that he 
would not erect any experiment stations in New- 
foundland, but has not fully made up his mind where 
he will locate apparatus for further trials of the in- 
vention. 
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The City of St. John’s 






























































Marconi at the Instruments The Station at Cornwall whence the Messages were sent 














Signor Marconi Watching the Men Raising the Kite on Signal Hill 


MARCONI’S LATEST EXPERIMENTS IN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


By which communication was established between Lizard Point, Cornwall, England, and Signal Hill, St. John’s, Newfoundland, on December 12 
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Mrs. Eloise Pulsifer’s French Bull-dog ‘* Maurice” Mrs. J. L. Kernochan’s Irish Terrier ‘‘Champion Red Gem” 
Winner of limit, open, and winners’ prizes, and five special silver trophies One of the pair that won numerous prizes and specials; also cup for best bitch owned by a 
member of the L. K. A. of A. 
































Mrs. R. F. Mayhew’s Wire-haired Fox-Terrier ‘‘ Hands Up”’ Miss Christina C. Whitney’s Great Dane ‘‘Champion Portia”’ 
Winner of open and winners’ prizes, the Ritchie Cup, the Goodeham Shield, the Great Snap Winner of open and winners’ prizes, the Dunellie Cup, and the Cardeza Cup for the best 
Cup, and other prizes Great Dane 


























4 Vancroft Kennels’ Bull-dog *‘ Katerfelto”’ ‘ Swiss Mountain Kennels’ Field-Spaniel ‘‘ Endcliffe Bishop” 
Winner in the open and winners’ classes for dogs over forty-five pounds Winner of open and winners’ prizes, the Rendle Cup, the Mrs. Thomas Thacher Cup, the 
Copyright, 1g0r, by Turner Mackey Challenge Cup, and the Alexandra Star for best in sporting class 
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F Ashton Kennels’ Blenheim Spaniel ‘ Rollo” Dr. Jennings’s Rough-coated St. Bernard ‘‘Columbia’s Hope” 
Winner of 172 prizes in England and America—Never defeated Winner of limit, open, and winners’ prizes, and the Rupert Challenge Cup for best American-bred 


St. Bernard 


WINNERS AT THE FIRST ANNUAL SHOW OF THE LADIES’ KENNEL 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY POSTMAN 


The first mounted post-riders between New York and Boston commenced their trips in 1673. A letter could be sent from one town to the other, and a reply received in a month. The postman 
was also road-overseer, and was required to watch for runaway slaves or apprentices. The condition of affairs improved but slowly until Franklin was made Postmaster of Philadelphia 
in 1737. He established a weekly mail route between that city and New York, and bettered the service in many ways. The letters were generally conveyed in saddle- 
bags, except where the stage-coaches were pressed into service, and the postman not only carried the mail, but acted as a general disseminator of news 
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A Christmas Pilgrimage 


HROUGH tlhe early darkness of the win- 

ter’s night I had found my way, with the 

help of sign-boards, unseen wagoners, and 

chance wayfarers, across the hills from 

Princeton to the Delaware. And if one 

goes on a pilgrimage of devotion to the 
Father of his Country or 


bled on the other side of the river réady fot the march, 
and I must lead them to their destination. It will 
help some future pilgrim, in this moment of tempta- 
tion and struggle, to think of those soldiers who, with 
bleeding feet, marched nine miles over the frozen roads 
to Trenton after a sleepless night. 


cuts like a knife. The last cannon is being landed, 
and we are ready to mount our horses.” 

It was as dark an hour in our history as the night 
itself was black; but it was the seemingly insuperable 
obstacles in the way, the very. desperateness of the 
situation, that made the victory of the morning possi- 
ble, so long, at least, as 
the light of this patriot 





of penance for his igno- 
rance ot history, one 
would best go in ths 
dusk or darkness. Thé 
landscape is too modern 
by day. The fences and 
house - tops, with their 
gaudy and commercial 
advertisements, disturb 
historic and devotional 
thoughts. It may be 
necessary for the pilgrim 
unacquainted with the 
road to climb a_ guide- 
post occasionally, and 
examine with flickering 
match its dimmed _let- 
ters, but it is all worth 
while, since it helps to 
put one in the mood of 
the past; for the past is, 
after all. dusk for most 
of us, and the features 
of our landscape are 
chiefly silhonettes 
against the sky. 

It was disillusionizing 
to come out of this 
transforming, hallowing 
darkness upon a conven- 
tional little railway sta- 
tion, with its conven- 








leader burned in the all 
but-universal gloom. How 
? well deserving of preser- 
vation in the volume of 
American humor mus 
4 have been the pleasantry 
of General Washington 
at the expense of Colonel 
Knox, which set all the 
officers to laughing that 
night at the Jersey Jand- 
ing. It was not quite 
so dark after that. 
There still stands a 
small house a few: rods 
above the bridge where 
Washington is said to 
have refreshed himself 
with coffee before start- 
ing upon the = march. 
There are at least two 
other houses along the 
way at which I have 
been assured Washington 
took breakfast on that 
morning (and in that I 
envied him, for I had 
not even one breakfast). 
I had stopped at one of 
these houses the night 
before, and the tenants, 
intelligent persons in ap- 








tional signal lights — 

here where I had expect- 

ed to find a reverent sol- 

itude. But where there 

is a railway — station 

there is likely to be an oasis of food and drink, and one 
readily yields to this trespass of the present upon the 
past in hunger or in thirst. Moreover, the agent with- 
in will point one the way to the bridge, for which 
one might grope alone in vain, for where McKonkey’s 
Ferry once was there is now a covered bridge over 
the Delaware, a streak of deeper blackness stretching 
into the utter darkness of the further shore, one of 
the numerous bonds that now unite the once inde- 
pendent States—the State of steel and the State of 
trusts. The couniersign is two copper coins stamped 
“United States of America,” and it is appropriate, 
for the crossing of the Delaware on that memorable 
Christmas night one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago made such a superscription possible. 

By repeating a second time this countersign I per- 
suaded the ancient keeper of the bridge to leave the 
gate unlocked for the night (for which favor I hope 
he may never have censure), and when I had by faith 
and one or two dim lights made my way through this 
tunnel of darkness and found frugal supper in the 
tavern on the Pennsylvania bank of the river, I ex- 
acted a promise from its keeper, whose only guest 
I was, to call me at half past three in the morning. 
My arrangements for the return march were thus 
complete. 

One is able to revive the past again, or, rather, 
to banish the present. by putting out the candle. The 
rain—or was it sleet ?—was beginning to beat at the 
window, ‘The scenery was, indeed, being shifted for 
the repetition of the dramatic event, and I involun- 
tarily listened for the tramp of men and horses be- 
low. Out of this Revolutionary reverie, which soon 
became a sleep, | was roused by what seemed, in the 
half-conscious moment of waking, the “ stentorian 
voice ” of General Knox just outside my bed-room, an- 
nouncing the hour. It was clearly the innkeeper’s 
words, however, which informed me that it was rain- 
ing, and which inquired solicitously whether I wished 
to go. The temptation to stay was almost overwhelm- 
ing, but my preconceived thoughts were all assem- 





The River, Canal, and Railroad near the Crossing 


The emotions with which I began this Christmas 
journey were paintully subjective by reason of hun- 
ger and weariness, and there was nothing visibly ob- 
jective except what my imagination might conjure. 
Outside the tavern I could not see my hand _ before 
my face. The lights of the bridge, as well as the 
firmament, were out, and it was as a blind man feel- 
ing his way along the curb that I crossed the Dela- 
ware. If Washington crossed on such a night, and 
from all accounts he did, the artist who made the fa- 
mous painting which hangs in the gallery of every 
school-boy’s memory (and which Fiske and Woodrow 
Wilson and General Stryker, with all their historical 
scholarship, have not been able to erase from mine) 
must have had a flash-light imagination. But if he 
had, I cannot believe that it would have disclosed our 
Revolutionary heroes in such heroic posture. 

With eyes somewhat accustomed to the dark, I 
looked from the port-holes of the covered bridge down 
upon the invisible, but noisy, torrent below, and with 
imaginings that gave me, a prairie landsman, an in- 
creased admiration for Colonel John Glover’s am- 
phibious men of Marblehead, who ferried soldiers, 
horses, and cannon over the ice-filled Delaware with- 
out the loss of a single soldier, horse, or cannon. From 
the lower port-holes I could see the glow of the lights in 
Trenton reflected by the overhanging clouds, but here 
was the blackness of despair. Only on the Jersey bank 
was there a light, and that, I could easily persuade my- 
self, was in the old ferry-house where one of Washing- 
ton’s staff was writing in his diary the record of the 
night: 

“3 aM... . The troops are all over, and the boats 
have gone back for the artillery. We are three hours 
behind the set time. Glover’s men have had a hard 
time: to force the boats through the floating ice and 
the snow drifting in their faces. I never saw Wash- 
ineton so determined as he is now. He stands on the 
bank of the river wrapped in his cloak, superintending 
the landing of the troops. He is calm and collected, 
but determined. The storm is changing to sleet, and 


pearance, were ready to 

show me all. Yes, Wash- 

ington had entered that 

door; he had drunk coffee 
made in that very fireplace; he had kissed the great- 
grandmother or the great-great-aunt of the present 
owner, for her kindness, and with his men had gone 
marching down the lane (through which [ stumbled 
myself later) on his way to the main road. 

The tenant’s wife then began her part of the inter- 
view: “* Were they Americans who fought under Wash- 
ington?” and, * What were they fighting about?” She 
had read in a book, she said, that Washington’s an- 
cestors were Englishmen, and she.did not quite under- 
stand why he should be fighting the English.—I con- 
sidered that as a missionary enterprise my journey 
had not been in vain. 

There is disagreement of authorities regarding the 
route taken by the iwo divisions; but according to the 
most trustworthy the entire army marched to Bear 
Tavern (which 1 feel compelled to say, for the bene- 
fit of future pilgrims, is no longer a tavern if it ever 
was), thence to Birmingham (which is also void of 
hostelrv), and there the divisions separated: General 
Sullivan’s division, with whom were St. Clair and 
Stark, taking the “ River Road” to the right, and 
General Greene’s the “* Scotch Road” to the left, lead- 
ing down through the woods and past the race-course 
to the Pennington Road. It was this latter division 
which Washington accompanied, and it gave me a real 
sense of companionship with the great men of the 
carly days of the republic to remember, as I ploughed 
through the mud ankle-deep, besoaked by rain, that 
not only Washington himself, but his first Secretary of 
the Treasury (then Captain Alexander Hamilton), 
his first Secretary of War (then Colonel Henry Knox, 
whose voice could be heard that night at the Cross- 
ing. it is said, above the crash of ice), and one of 
his successors in the Presidency (then Lieutenant 
James Monroe) had passed over that same road. 

In General Greene’s division there were about the 
number of men who gather daily for prayers in 
Princeton Chapel. They were ill-clad, ill-shod. ill- 
fed, and they had had no Christmas vacation, yet they 
murmured less than some are wont to complain over 





























The Guide-post: ‘‘ Washington Crossing, 1 m.” 
The country road in the background was that over which Washington passed 


Where Washington drank Coffee 


The picturesque old farm-house a few rods from the ferry 

















a cumpulsory walk to early-morning devotions. There 
was another division of like number, equally ill-clad, 
ill-shed, ill-fed, and uncomplaining, marching, silently 
and with only remote’ Christmas memories, down the 
lower road near the river. Upon these two fragments 
of an army the hope of Washington and the cause of 
liberty depended. There were two other fragments 
on the further side of the Delaware, lower down, 
which were to co-operate in this movement, but word 
was brought to Washington, just as he was preparing 
to cross the river, that 

the other commanders 
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though it may remain for some time under a cloud.’ 
It was more than a coincidence that the password 
that night was * Victory or Death.” 

Below Birmingham, after the divisions had sepa- 
rated, a courier clattering across fields reported to 
Washington that the muskets of many of the men were 
rendered useless by the sleet, in spite of their efforts 
to keep the priming covered with their handkerchiefs 
or coats. And the answer that was spoken through the 
darkness with determined voice was suggestive of the 





I] 





even in the darkness I knew were urging the tra‘ 
eller to buy his shoes of ——, or his clothes of , 
or to eat nothing but a certain brand of breakfast 
food. 

The landscape which gradually grew a little more 
Visible was the same which Washington must have 
seen; the houses even assumed a colonial architecture 
in their indistinectness, but they were still silent, 
austere, inhospitable. Once I was startled from my 
thoughts in the past tense by what seemed the sound 

of a bugle giving the 
alarm, but it was only a 





were finding impossible 
what he was attempting; 
and so, these two little 
processions of tired men 
in the darkness alone 
stood between an_ inde- 
pendent nation and a de- 
pendent colony. ‘ The 
whole future of America 
and of all that America 
signifies in the world 
rested upon that Titanic 
will” that was leading 
them on. 

General Howe having 
posted his men and _ his 
mercenaries on this side 
of the Delaware to wait 
till it should freeze over 
(for Washington’s fisher- 
men-soldiers had gather- 
ed all the boats to the 
other side), returned to 
enjoy the Christmas 
festivities in New York, 
where he was to receive 
royal honors in recogni- 


tion of his victorious 
-ampaign. Cornwallis, 


his baggage aboard the 
vessel, tarried only to 
celebrate Christmas on 
land before sailing back 
to England to announce 
the failure of the re- 
bellion. (One can’t help 
thinking, parenthetical- 
ly, of another English 
general who planned sim- 
ilar festivities at Christ- 








mas - time in an enemy’s 





farmer, in the unheroic 


present, waking hi 
farm-hands by the blow 
ing of a conch - shell. 
Lapsing again into the 


past, | happened upon a 
solitary traveller, and 1 
was at the point of chal 
lenging him; but he 
proved no enemy; he was 
merely a skirmisher for 
work, and I let him pass 


on. In the distance 
ahead I could hear thé 
forage - wagons) carrying 


milk and produce to the 
town. 


Washington and his 
two little armies did not 
reach the Hessian out 
posts till eight o'clock 


He had planned to mak 


the attack under th 
cover of the night, but 
there had been a delay 
at the Crossing, and 
clouds could not longer 
keep back the — light 
There was no choice 
however; retreat would 


have meant certain disas 
ter. I had made a 
quicker journey, but as | 


came out of the woods 
the dawn was upon. thy 
road. It was no longer 


possible to keep up thy 
iflusion of the night, | 
Was in the outskirts of a 








capital.) Congress, 
frightened, had fled to 
Baltimore, whither I 
could hear the night ex- 


press thundering on; 
and thousands in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


were accepting General Howe’s proclamation of pro- 
tection and swearing allegiance to the British crown. 
The small army was dwindling: many enlistments 
expired New-Year’s day, which was only a week dis- 
tant, and in the present dreary prospects re-enlist- 
ments were not likely to be numerous. Washington 


had just written a letter to his brother, in which 
he seid: “If every nerve is not strained to recruit 
a new army I think the game is up. I p 
tertain 


cannot en- 


the idea that our cause will finally sink, 


House near Birmingham where Washington is said to have stopped for Breakfast 


témper that dictated that password: “ Then tell the 
general [Sullivan] to use the bayonet and penetrate 
into the town: for the town must be taken, and I am 
resolved to take it.” 

It was diflicult and uncomfortable enough making 
one’s way even when unencumbered through the wind 
and rain and mud, but how much more painful the 
march must have been up and down those same hills 
glazed with ice, fer these men with muskets and in 
tatters. They were at least spared the tantaliza- 
tion, however, of the signs along the way, which 





modern town, and the 
past retired up through 
the forest behind me 
Before were chimneys 
gorged with smoke: the 
whistles were — calling 
thousands of men and 
women to the factories; and through the yet hazy 
morning I could see the tall battle monument from 


whose height the figure of Washington guards the town, 


through the 
soldic rs en 


There is an electric car that whizzes 
streets, where the half-frozen, bedrageled 
tered the town that morning, and out through the fields 
where some of the Hessians tried to retreat and join 
the English forces at Princeton. By it | made my e- 
cape to that same camp, which is now the campus o} 
another army. 



























The American Invasion of Europe 


One phase of the activity in commercial affairs—the unloading of a steamer laden with American-made 





goods at a London dock 
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Lord Rosebery and the Future 


HE most picturesque, as well as the most 

interesting, figure in Europe to-day is Lord 

Rosebery. The man with a future is al- 

ways a subject of attractive ‘speculation. 

The man with a past as well as a fu- 

ture is still more fascinating. Lord Rose- 
bery has both past and future. What he has already 
done every one knows. What he has sfill to do no 
one can tell except himself. That he has work still to 
do every one believes. , 

it is curious that at the present time there is no 
man in all the world who is the idol of the masses; 
no man who can fire the passions of his admirers to 
the point of frenzy, whose opponents can never talk 
about him except in tones of passionate yehemence. 
Either statesmen have become too prosaic, or else the 
world too sober to be carried off its feet by rhetoric. 

The one man who comes nearest to being. the idol 
of the masses, who might be enshrined in their hearts 
if it seemed to him worth while to make the effort, 
is Lord Rosebery, at whose name Conservatives trem- 
ble and Liberals take heart. For Conservatives see 
in him the rod that is to smite them, and Liberals re- 
gard him as the Moses who shall lead them out of the 
wilderness of despair, in which they have been wander- 
ing since the day when they forsook the faith of their 
fathers. and, embracing the false gods of Mr. Glad- 
stone, were made to do penance for their sins. 

Why Lord Rosebery should inspire such devotion is 
difficult to explain. He has never shown that he is 
filled by an all-consuming desire to improve the con- 
dition of the masses or that their wrongs cut him to 
the heart; but then Lord Rosebery knows his public, 
and knows that the British workman doesn’t care 
much for the man who weeps over him or tells him 
that he is ground down by the iron heel of capita]. 
As a matter of fact, the British workman wouldn't 
believe him, because he knows it isn’t true; it is eapi- 
tal that is ground down under the iron heel of labor 
and trade-unionism and “ ca’ canny.” What appeals 
a great deal more to the British workman is that a 
“regular. toff”’ has won the Derby, for, next to his 
beer, there is nothing the British workman is quite 
so much interested in as the turf, on which he regular- 
ly puts his * bit ” if he has it to spare. 

Nor can one quite understand why the man in the 
street and the man in the club should have such ad- 
miration for Lord Rosebery. It is true that he is an 
amazingly clever man, a man who seemingly can do 
everything quite well to which he puts his hand. He 
writes most delightfully —is there any more enter- 
taining reading than his Napoleon: the Last Phase?— 
and he has the gift of oratory, but he is not a con- 
structive statesman. He has been Secretary ,of State 
for Foveign Affairs; he has been Premier of Great 
Britain. He was a long ways removed from being a 
failure in either capacity, but while he held the seals 
he did nothing that was dazzlingly brilliant, nothing 
that captured the mob. nothing that moved his more 
intelligent supporters. 

Gladstone captivated and enthralled and disgusted ; 
he tied men to him with bonds of steel, and aroused 
the fiercest resentments because he did things—great 
things—even although they wrecked his party and at 
times came perilously close to wrecking the Empire. 
Gladstone conld coolly leave Gordon to his fate and 
go to the theatre, Gladstone could tie the Liberal 
chariot to home-rule, Gladstone could scuttle and 
make a disgraceful surrender, and still he could com- 
mand the respect, the admiration, the unchallenged 
devotion of his party. Beaconsfield compelled admi- 
ration simply through the audacity that is inseparably 
allied with genius, the prescience that is almost un- 
canny, so magnificent its vision, the doing of great 
things that are as simple as making the egg stand qn 
end, once the trick is learned. Nothing more easy 
than to buy the Suez Canal shares, a mere ordinary 
commercial transaction, the thing that haute finance 
does every day, and yet it was statesmanship of the 
highest order. There was no warrant for it; there 
was no way to raise the money: except to borrow it 
from the Bank of England, so it was borrowed, and 
Parliament approved. How simple the trick of bring- 
ing soldiers from India at the time when Russia was 


thundering at the gates of Constantinople. It was 
a superb coup. 
Rosebery has done none of these things. He is 


neither Gladstone nor Beaconsfield; he is neither a 
Palmerston nor a Pitt. But he has the priceless gift 
of magnetism, that indefinable something that is but 
cannot be analyzed, that exists but cannot be located. 
Men who are brought in contact with him are fasci- 
nated and come under his spell. Something there is 
about him which charms even at long range. Of his 
thousands of admirers but a scant few have ever seen 
or heard him, and yet they chant his praises. But 
perhaps the great reason why he sways the masses 
is that he is the only British statesman at the present 
time who, even in the slightest degree, appeals to the 
imagination. 

Distinctly Salisbury does not. 
Salisbury with respect because he 
because if you happen to hear him at a Lord Mayor’s 
banquet or on some other formal occasion you may 
expect an important disclosure on world polities, or 
if he is addressing a gathering of missionaries he may 
explode one of his cynically truthful bombs that will 
echo and re-echo over the world for months, as when 
he talked of the “decaying nations,” and when he 
eoolly announced that England had backed the wrong 
horse in the Crimea, but his eloquence no more arouses 
the emotions than an anatomist’s lecture. 

The British public has never cared two straws about 
Lord Salisbury as the man separated from the states- 
mans A magazine article describing what Lord Salis- 
bury eats or wears or reads will be accepted as a 
“ filler.” but not as a “ feature.” Mr. Gladstone chop- 


You listen to Lord 
is Lord Salisbury, 


ping down trees or writing a postal card praising a 
worthless novel (for all his great learning to the con- 
trary, his judgment of contemporary work was noto- 


riously bad) or making a speech, was always a Homeric 
figure to command admiration, to arouse interest, to 
make a picture; always new, always fascinating, al- 
ways just a little different from the time before. No 
one knows or thinks about Lord Salisbury; it is 
only the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs or the 
Premier in whom he is interested. Of course this 
feeling of separateness is largely due to the aloof- 
ness that has always characterized the Marquis. 
There is only one thing that he abhors more than pub- 
licity, and that is reading newspapers. He is by con- 
stitution. as well as by habit, a hermit. Most per- 
sons prefer to see a man rather than write to him when 
they have business of importance to transact. Lord 
Salisbury reverses the process. He ignores the in- 
junction of the American statesman who gave it as 
his judgment that it is better to travel 200 miles 
than to write a single line. Lord Salisbury would 


rather write a dozen pages than have a man brought ° 


from the next room to talk to him. To the great 
masses of the English people Lord Salisbury is a 


name, but not a personality. They think about him 
much as the passenger on a great ship does about the 
engineer. Somewhere down below they know there 
is a man who does things with levers and valves and 
boilers (they are a trifle hazy just what the things 
are and what is done with them), and they are quite 
satisfied not to know any more, or to care whether the 
engineer is tall or short, fat or lean, dark or fair, 
but up on the bridge they see the captain, whose ev- 
ery feature and gesture and movement they scrutinize 
with the closest attention. So long as the ship doesn’t 
blow up and the engines keep on turning, the engineer 
is of no consequence. Lord Salisbury is buried out of 
sight in the engine-room of the British ship of state. 

At one time there was a glamour about Chamberlain, 
—Chamberlain, the hard-headed Birmingham manu- 
facturer who had assaulted the world and made it 
yield to him, who typified the best side of English char- 
acter, who, despite all his hardness and his commercial- 
ism, was not without that touch of romance that ap- 
peals to all the world—the romance that made him 
almost a slave to his orchids, that made him take to 
wife the charming American girl young enough to be 
his daughter. At one time looked upon as the com- 
ing man, and destined to be Premier, he has now lost 
caste, and is almost classed as a failure. His manage- 
ment of colonial affairs has been more blundering 
than brilliant, his speeches have shown a singular lack 
of tact and a failure to grasp affairs in their larger 
aspect. There is no man more cordially hated by the 
Liberals, for the simple reason that he is a renegade; 
there is no man whom the Conservatives regard with 
more contempt, because he is a convert, and your tru¢ 
Conservative thinks that only men who are born in 
the faith are worthy of being received in full fellow- 
ship. It is not likely that Mr. Chamberlain will ever 
have his darling ambition gratified by being command- 
ed to form a ministry. 

On the other side, among Lord Rosebery’s own 
party associates, there are skeletons clothed with 
flesh, but no man in whom runs the red blood that hu- 
manizes. A man may do a foolish thing and not 
lose caste if his folly comes from his heart. There 
are several strong men in the Opposition, but, after 
all, they are merely names. Morley is altogether too 
academic and too ponderous; Campbell - Bannerman 
too anemic; Asquith too cold; Dilke too impossible ; 
Harcourt too selfish to “ guide the party of all en- 
thusiasms.” The one man of whom men think of first 
as a man and afterwards as a statesman or littérateur 
is Lord Rosebery—Lord Rosebery who married the 
richest woman in England for love and not for money, 
and crossed the bluest blood in the Kingdom with 
the still older blood of the Rothschilds; who keeps a 
raeing stud and wins the blue ribbon of the turf; 
who biographs the wedding procession of his daughter 
for the amusement of the British public; who steps 
from the cabinet to become the chairman of what cor- 
responds to London’s board of aldermen; who, tiring 
of the hurly-burly, turns to his closet to give the 
world a charming book; who, when he speaks, has for 
an audience two continents. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech, delivered on the 16th of De- 
cember at Chesterfield, was for many days after the 
great topie of discussion in British political circles, 
and almost as keenly discussed in every European 
chancellery. What the earl might say could have no 
international significance; it could not immediately 
affect the balance of parties or turn the trend of 
events: but it might foreshadow the future. I have 
not as yet been able to read the full speech; merely 
the inadequate extracts that have been cabled over to 
this side, and that-reading is disappointing. Lord 
Rosebery says nothing new, and opens no umbrella 
under which the badly disorganized Liberal party can 
seek shelter. He deals the pro-Boers a hard rap; he 
cuts loose from the Irish alliance that has made his 
party drink the bitter cup of Opposition; he pro- 
claims himself as stanch an Imperialist as he ever 
was (and no one suspected that he had changed his 
views), and talks much of the need of greater effi- 
ciency in the conduct of public business and reform. 
Sound, sensible advice, yet hardly such a speech as to 
have deserved the space it was given or the atten- 
tion it aroused. Had its author been Smith instead of 
Rosebery it would have fallen flat. 

3ut it is evident that Lord Rosebery is the coming 
man in England, and that when the next -appeal to 
the country results in Liberal success, Lord Rosebery 
will once more take his place at the head of affairs. 
To understand English politics, to comprehend why 
the Liberals have been turned out in the cold, one 
has only to remember American politics during the 
last five years. What Mr. Bryan has been to the Dem- 
ocratie party Mr. Gladstone was to the Liberal, and 
the leadership of both men produced precisely the 
same effects. Mr. Gladstone, “an intellectual Bryan,” 
as an American statesman once called him, committed 
the Liberal party to home-rule, exactly as Mr. Bryan 





staked his all on silver. There was no good reason 
why Mr. G'adstone should have made his Irish pro- 
gramme the main plank of his platform—in fact, the 
platform itself—any more than Mr. Bryan should have 
gone to such extreme lengths on silver; in the one 
case, as in the other, the practical politician (which 
is not used as a term of reproach, but in the sense of 
accomplishing practical results) would have arrived 
at his:destination by another route. But the cause of 
Ireland appealed to Mr. Gladstone’s emotions precise- 
ly as the silver question did to Mr. Bryan. Compare 
Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated Midlothian campaign, his 
“passionate pilgrimage,” his speeches from railway 
trains, his hand-shaking receptions en route, the fer- 
vor he excited wherever he appeared, the almost idol- 
atrous frenzy of his disciples, with that wonderful 
electioneering tour of Mr. Bryan in 1896, when day 
and night he spoke and harangued and exhorted, and 
in some parts of the country was looked upon almost 
as a second Messiah, and you have a parallel so strik- 
ing that one is almost forced to believe that Mr. Bryan 
must have been a deep student of Mr. Gladstone and 
his methods. Both men dragged their party down in 
hopeless wreck. In England Mr. Gladstone’s “ heresy ” 
drove thousands of Liberals, men of the greatest 
wealth and influence, as well as the more humble toil- 
ers, to his opponents, who called themselves Liberal 
Unionists, and voted the Conservative ticket. Mr. 
Bryan’s “heresy ” drove thousands of Democrats to 
the support of McKinley, although, unlike their Eng- 
lish antitypes, they still called themselves Democrats. 
On both sides of the Atlantic the evil that had been 
done lived long after the doers of the evil had lost 
their power. Mr. Gladstone dead was the spectre to 
divide the Liberal ranks; Mr. Bryan defeated was 
still able to make silver an issue and keep the Dem- 
ocratie schism alive. Democrats denounce the war in 
the Philippines just as Liberals are pro-Boer, and are 
more active in quarrelling among themselves than 
they are in presenting a solid front to their opponents, 
who, in England, as in the United States, have thanked 
God for His mercies, and have continued to administer 
the government untroubled by the thought of an Oppo- 
sition. 

There are signs. however, that in England the tide 
is turning. When the Boer war is brought to an 
end, the discontent that has long been smouldering 
will flame out into open rebellion. Not even the 
Crimean war was so disgracefully mismanaged as the 
present campaign, and England is getting heartily sick 
and tired of it; but the Englishman is patriotic, and 
knows that it is almost like giving aid and counsel 
to the enemy to turn out the ministry while hostili- 
ties are in progress. Lord Salisbury knows how inse- 
cure is his support, but does not care. With cynical 
indifference he threw a tub to the whale by kicking 
Lord Lansdowne up stairs from the War Department 
to the Foreign Office, and remarking en passant that 
Lansdowne would have made an ideal Secretary of 
State for War if there had been no war to extraor- 
dinarily tax the resources of the War Office! Brodrick, 
Lansdowne’s successor, after dawdling, and explain- 
ing, and telling what he was going to do in the way 
of reform, appointed the most conspicuous failure of 
the war to the most important home command, and 
then retired him. But the public want something 
more than that in the way of reform. What they 
want is a thorough house-cleaning, a change from top 
to. bottom. a general smashing of a lot of old junk, 
and modern furniture put in its place. 

“ Reform and Efficiency.” What better platform can 
any party want? It is the text on which every oppo- 
nent of government has been harping for many months 
past; it forms the burden of a book by Mr. Arnold 
White that every Englishman ought to read and pon- 
der. If the Liberals will get together and rally around 
the standard of “ Reform and Efficiency,” they can 
unhorse Lord Salisbury, and ride into power on the 
back of Lord Rosebery. 


Life’s Loom 


WEAVING, weaving, weaving, 
Time is the warp, 
Pulsing and throbbing, life’s loom goes; 
Spinning, spinning, spinning, 
Man’s deeds the woof, 
Quickly and busily the shuttle he throws. 


The little child takes up the task, 
As soon as consciousness begins, 
His tiny hands uncertain act, 
As merrily he heedless spins. 


The youth, with pride and confidence, 
Loud vaunts the deeds he will achieve. 
The future big with great events, 
In blazing light his name will weave. 


Hard pressed, beset, the man toils on, 
Speed by the days. the months, the years, 
Aghast and desperate he stands, 
So small his greatest work appears. 


With palsied hand, old age has come, 

Slow goes the loom.—Fate cuts the thread; 
Wide yawns the grave; the web is spun, 

A shroud is woven for the dead. 


Tis thus through life; man spins and weaves, 
Until of time and deeds complete 

This mystic robe, his very self, 
Becomes for him his winding-sheet. 


Weaving, weaving. weaving, 
Time is the warp, 

Pulsing and throbbing, life’s loom goes; 
Spinning. spinning, spinning, 
Man’s deeds the woof, 

Ever and ever the shuttle he throws. 
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THE COMING MAN IN ENGLAND 


Lord Rosebery is perhaps the most prominent figure in English politics; his wife was the richest woman in the country, and their marriage 
was a true love match; he is the author of a charming book, ‘‘ Napoleon: The Last Phase,”’ and his racing-stable ranks among the 
best in the world. Lord Rosebery has been Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Premier of Great Britain. He is 
likely to be again the political head of England, and at no very distant date. He is in his fifty-fifth year. 
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Chimmie Fadden: Of Sentiments and Incomes 


SAYS to Duchess, “ What’s up?” I says. “ What’s 

up wit de Wily Widdy? If she gets too next 

wit Whiskers, Miss Fannie plays Mr. Paul to 

her so as to break up de combination; if she 

gets too next wit Mr. Paul, den Miss Fannie 

plays Whiskers to her to break up dat combina- 
tion. Why,” I says, “if she’s afraid Whiskers will 
get hooked, why don’t Miss Fannie let Mr. Paul get 
hooked, and call it a draw?” 

Duchess looked at me like she was wondering wed- 
der it was wort while putting me wise. Dough Duchess 
is forn. she’s wiser on some games dan if she’d been 
born on de Bowery. I s’pose dat’s because she had to 
learn to speak French when she was a little goil. 
Say, it must be great brain exercise for forn kids 
to have to learn forn langwudges when dey is young. 
I'm learning French from Duchess now, and, say, it’s 
no cinch—and I’m no kid, needer! 

Well, she looks at me, and she says, “ Master 
Chames,” she says, “do you know your right hand 
from your left? 

“Sure.” T says. “ You leads wit your left, and you 
swines wit your right, when you has a chance to land 
on de jaw. 1 
knows me right 
hand from me 
left,” I says. 

“ Trés - bien,” 
Duchess. 
‘But dat is 
more dan Miss 
Fannie knows.” 

“What for?” 
I says. 

“For 
cause,” 
Duchess. 

Dat’s de way 
wit most wo- 
men. Dey 
knows some 
tings just de 
way a good dog 
knows when 
you is up again’ 
your luck. Dey 
just knows it. 
But if you says 
“how,” dey 
only cocks dere 
eyes, and looks 
lots, but says 
notting. 

“How don't 
she know her 
right hand from 
her left?” I 
Says. 

“Dut s a 
French saying,” 
Duchess, 








says 


be- 


says 


says 
* and means 
dat Miss Fan 


nie, being a sis- 
ter to Mr. Paul, 


don’t know 

which she’d 

radder not have NN 
° Ave 

de woise — Ma- 


dame Harding 
for a_sister-in- 
law, or a step- 
mudder.” 

Was I telling 
you dat de Wily 
Widdy’s name 
is “ Harding”? 
Duchess calls it 
* Ardang.” 


“Tf IL could 
tell you de 
story in 
French,” she 


says. “which is de langwudge of sensation ’—senti- 
ment? Yes, dat’s it—*de langwudge of sentiment, 
I could make even you understand,” she says. ‘ But,” 
she says, “ English is only fit for facts, not for fan- 
cies.” she says. 

Say, when a goil gets talking 
better go on his way, if he has 
one. 

I went to see how de bull-dog was taking his train- 
Little Miss Fannie said de dog must be entered 


again’ time a man 
a way—and I had 


ing. 
at de Bench Show, so Whiskers, Mr. Burton, Mr. 
Paul, and me, all tries to get it fit to show. It was 


no use. I runned me legs off giving it exercise, and 
we fed it fair, for fair. But de Little One would 
hear de dog make a holler for more feed, and she and 
Miss Fannie would sneak to de stables and _ stuff 
it wit steak till it was as poddy as a jug. De gents 
jawed Miss Fannie till she promised to be good, but 
at de next hungry yelp from Towser dey’d stuff him 
like a sausage. 

“Baby should enter Towser for de fat prize, 
Fannie,” says de Wily Widdy when she heard de 


story. 


“Dat’s a geod tip,” says Mr. Paul. “De noble 
an’mal shall be entered special by himself, and [ll 


see dat he gets a prize.” 

De Wily Widdy herself took enough prizes at de 
show to start a prize-package game wit. Dat’s pret- 
ty good woik for a lady what’s always making a holler 
dat she hasn’t a penny in her jeans. Dere must be 
diffrent kinds of pennies for diffrent kinds of peo- 
ple.* De kind de Widdy ain’t got would open a bank 
down where I know people who ain’t got none of de 
odder kind. 

Well, we puts Towser in de show, and little Miss 
Fannie and her noice-goil goes to hear what folks 








says. Some asks when was it to be killed; some, 
wasn’t it being starved to deat,. poor ting; some asks 
what patent fodder was it booming. 

When I takes de dog home Mr. Paul gives me a 
box of candy to give to Little Miss Fannie, wit a 
yarn dat it was de prize it wins. De kid was as 
chesty as de Widdy was wit her bunch of real-ting 
prizes. : 

Listen! I says to Duchess dat Widdy must be stack- 
ing a bluff when she passes out her song and dance 
about being shy on long green. “ Even widdies,” I 
says, “can’t run a stable and a kennel on wind wit 
no dust in it,” I says. 

“ Madame Harding has one hundred tousand frances 
a year,” says Duchess. 

“How much is dat in good money?” I says. 





“Twenty tousand dollars,” she says, “and dat’s 
every cent she has.” 
* Dat’s fierce luck,’ I says. “Let us take up a 


prescription for her, or she'll fetch up in de Free 
Lodging House before de robbins nest again,” I 
says. 


‘And dat’s no joke,” says Duchess, who sometimes 


“I runned me 
legs off giving 
it exercise” 





“Madame has a hard time pay- 
maid is a fren of mine, so 


talks real American. 
ing her bills. Her 
knows.” 

“How much has we, den, if you knows so much?” 
I says. 

“We has one hundred and twenty tousand dollars 
a year,” savs Duchess, like she was reading out of a 
book. “M’sieu Van Courtlandt has one hundred 
tousand, and M’sieu Burton has twenty tousand. So 
M’sieu Burten pay§ his own expenses, and M’sieu Van 
Courtlandt pays his own and Miss Fannie’s. He is a 
lucky fadder,” says Duchess, “to have a_ son-in-law 
what don’t cost him notting. But Miss Fannie would 
done better to take M’sieu Paul, who has fifty tousand 
a vear.” 

“Why didn’t she take him, den? 
dan Mr. Burton,” I says. 

“ Bah de box!” says Duchess. “ It was de Widdy.” 

“De Widdy again!” I says. “She has a strong 
drag on our push. What is it?” I says. 

“Me dear,” says Duchess, “you has no head for 
such affair, but Ill try to explain, because it is 
shame for a valet to know so little as you about his 
people.” 

“{ knows me place,” IT says. . 

“So does a hat-rack,” she says. “ Attend. mon en- 
fant: Miss Fannie accept Mr. Burton for she tink 
Mr. Paul was av mieux wit Madame Harding.” 

Wait! dat’s on de level—dat au mieux. It means 
when a mug looks like he had a steady. 

“What good did it do Mr. Paul for Miss Fannie 
to take Mr. Burton?” I says. 

“She didn’t do it for Mr. Paul’s good,” says Duch- 
* She done it for revenge, for him being—tiens! 
American 


He can box better 





ess. 
votre mot-——attentive to Madame Harding. 
women is very foolish. 


If Miss Fannie had took 


Mr. Paul dat would been proper revenge—revenge on 
de odder woman!” 

“Sure,” I says. 
ning for.” 

“Of a coitainty,” says Duchess. “ But Miss Fannie 
has kept Madame Harding from marrying Mr. Van 
Courtlandt or Mr. Paul, and dat’s some consolation, I 
spose. 

“Is de Widdy on to dat?” I says. 

“Ts she a widdy?” says Duchess. 

“Den why don’t she rig some graft she can woik,” 
I says, “’stid of sitting into a game where she can’t 
eut de cards?” 

“Why don’t you stop trying to keep your money 
from me?” says Duchess, wit a laugh. ‘ You know 
you can’t, but you keeps trying because de game is 
hard. Madame Harding don’t have to marry — her 
nessess’ties is not so great as dat!—for she can get 
along, in a way, wit her twenty tuusand a year. De 
hope of beating out Miss Fannie in de end is more 
amusement for Madame dan marrying any of de banch 
she could have by lifting an eyelid. If I wasn’t Miss 
Fannie’s maid I would tell Madame how she could 
win.” 

“stow: «6 
says. 

“Madame 
should not re- 
main in love 
wit Mr. Paul,” 
says Duchess. 
“A woman in 
love cannot play 
de marriage 
game smart. If 
Miss Fannie 
saw dat Ma- 
dame was not 
in love wit Mr. 
Paul, she would 
not be so watch- 


“Tt was de Widdy she was gun- 


ful. Madanie 
could catch 
Miss Fannie— 


what you say? 
—off guard, and 
marry Mr. Van 
Courtlandt 


alive before 
one could cry 
*‘ stop tief!’ 
C’est tout un 
drame!” 

On de _ level, 
did you ever 
hear such non- 
sense as dose? 
Dere ain’t not- 
ting tricky 
about Miss 
Fannie — not 
even wit de 
Widdy. If any- 
body in dis 
woild is on de 
dead level it’s 
Miss Fannie; 


and I wouldn’t 
let Duchess tell 
no more of her 
pipe dream. 


“ASH your 
way!” I says 
to her. “ Your 
bonnet is full 


of ’lectrie fans,” 


I says. “ What 
tell!” I says. 
“Tf Miss Fan- 
nie told Mr. 
Paul she’d be a 
sister to him, 
dat score - card 


has been turned in, and dere ain’t no nineteent hole 
to play. needer.” 

“To be sure,” says Duchess. ‘“ Of course,” she says. 
“Of a coitainty,” says she, and shrugs her shoulders 
so dat I chases to find Maggie, de housemaid, to have 
a sensible goil to talk wit. ‘ 

I didn’t find Maggie, but I finds Mr. Paul’s Chapan- 
ese valet asking was Mr. Paul to our house. 

“ What for, Chappy?” I says. 

“Mrs. Harding telephone if Mr. Paul dine wit her 
dis evening,” says Chap. 

“T’ll see is he here,” I says, and goes and asks Miss 
Fannie, telling her de message de Chap valet fetches. 

“No,” says Miss Fannie, “ Mr. Paul has not been 
here to-day. By-de-way, Chames,” she says, “did I 
give you a message dis morning to take to Mr. Paul?” 

“ Not as I remembers,” I says. 

“1 may forgot it,” she says. 
de club.” 

“ What’s de message. if you please?” I says. 

“Pidn’t I mention it? Tell him we expect him to 
dinner dis evening. Be spry, as I dislike to bore men 
wit messages late in de afternoon.” : 

Say, 1 was spry, all right; so spry I forgot all about 
telling de Chap where his master was. But listen: 
when I gets to de club Mr, Paul wasn’t bored a little 
bit. He was tickled to deat, and writes Miss Fannie 
a note saying dat lhe was on de feed. Den he says, 
“ Chames,” he says, “stop to my place and tell dat 
ornamental—-ro, Oriental—young man of mine dat 
if any one ’phones for me to answer dat IT has a dinner 
engagement: for dis evening.” 

I forgot to tell him dat I knowed de ’phone had al- 
ready came. : 

I was just as forgetful dat day as Miss Fannie was. 
See? 


“You'll find him at 


999 























The enormous height of 35,000 feet above the earth was reached by Dr. R. Suring, of the Royal Meteorological Institute, Berlin, in 
July, 1901—the greatest elevation ever achieved by an aeronaut. The story of his experiences will appear in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine” 
for February, 1902. Our photographs show the balloon in process of inflation and the scene just after it left the earth 
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Luncheons constitute one of the most pleasing features of New York life in winter. 
are given usually on Saturday, when the week’s work is ended and an afternoon is available 
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They for recreation. The party represented above gathered to meet Gilbert Parker at the 
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The Dumas of an Hour 


DRAMATIZATION of Mr. 
man’s A Gentleman of France, m which 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew plays the title réle, 
was presented at Wallack’s Theatre last 
Monday evening. The play has been on 
tour for about three months, and has 
come into New York with the éclat of success upon it. 
It seems strange that A Gentleman of France should 
have remained undramatized, or at least unstaged, to 
this late day, especially as a subsequent book by 
Mr. Weyman, Under the Red Robe, achieved a popu 
1 Gentleman of France was 


Stanley Wey- 


lar success on the stage. 


sketches and short steries to various papers and maga- 
zines, but-with very little success. An article which 
he wrote on “Oliver Cromwell's Kinsfolk,’ for the 
Historical Review, after his retirement from the law, 
called forth an interesting letter from Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. At the instigation of James Payn, at that 
time editor of the Cornhill Magazine, he wrote a novel 
of modern life which was a lamentable failure, except 
that he afterward used the title again, The New 
Rector, and wrote another story on the back of the 
manuscript. He attributes his success at last to a 
mere accident which led him to read Professor Baird’s 

















Stanley J. Weyman 


The author of ‘“*A Gentleman of France” 


published in 1893, just eight years ago, a period which 
has seen the rise and fall of the historical romance. 
Mr. Weyman has himself traversed the whole course 
of the historical movement in fiction, which, begin- 
ning with A Gentleman of France, may very well be 
said to close with his latest novel, Count Hannibal. 
For it cannot be gainsaid, in spite of a few belated 
stragglers that still keep up the farce, that the ex- 
citement which carried away the whole reading pub- 
lic, and the publishers and authors who catered to 
them, has died down and is almost extinct. Mr. Wey- 
man pays the penalty that an author must some time 
or other face who sets up a literary fashion that is 
not based on the vital principles of art, and that has 
no enduring quality to insure it against the caprice 
and fickleness of time and the public. 


A Gentleman of France was the first, as it remains 
the best, of its class. Since Mr. Weyman wrote it, he 
has duplicated the main elements of the receipe from 
which it neocted in a number of similar nov- 
els with varying success, none of them being quite 
so good as that which formed the original type. Af 
ter A Gentleman of France we became accustomed to 
the mould in which his men and women were «ast: 
the freshness of his incidents, the affectation of his 
manner—though he has less of this than most authors 
of historical novels—the archaic use of certain forms 
of expression, pall on the reader who, tired of ‘gaz- 
ing on one pattern so long, shifts about for a new one. 
It is doubtful if Mr. Weyman will ever repeat the suc- 
cess of A Gentleman of France, unless the attempt 
should be made by him in another field. The spell of 
the historical romance is gone, and it will be well for 
his future achievement and reputation if he be wise 
enough to cut loose from the school which he himself 
has made a tradition, and embark upon a new voyage 
of literary discovery. For a book like A Gentleman 
of France we are infinitely grateful. But, notwith- 
standing the serious critic in the Atlantic Monthly, 
who hailed the author of this novel, at the time of 
iis appearance, as “ The Dumas of the Hour,” we are 
more sober and sensible now, and perceive that Mr. 
Weyman was but “the Dumas of an Hour ”’—a 
Dumas, not essentially, not begotten, but derived from 
the perennial and ever-joyous heroics of The Threc 
Musketeers and Twenty Years After. 


Was ¢f 


History has always fascinated Mr. Weyman. As 
a child he read Little Arthur’s History of England 
in preference to his toy books. At the age of eleven 
he was bribed by his father to read Macaulay’s His- 
tory at the rate of sixpence a volume, but his father, 
he says, might have saved his sixpences, as there 
was no need of a stimulus. While reading Macaulay 
he came upon /ranhoe and Quentin Durward, which he 
still reads again and again with the most complete 
satisfaction. His father was the principal solicitor 
in Ludlow, his native town, and Mr. Weyman him- 
self was called to the bar in 1881. but at the age of 
thirty-five he left the profession as ‘a complete fail- 
ure.” All this time he was writing and contributing 


History of the Huquenots. The House of the Wolf 
and A Gentleman of France, upon which books he 
spent infinite Jabor and which he wrote in almost fev- 
erish anxiety, were the result. He has relied almost 
entirely on authorities for his historical atmosphere 
and local color, inventing the costumes in which his 
characters parade, and drawing upon Mr. Egerton 
Castle’s Schools and Masters of Fence from the Mid- 
dle Ages to the Eighteenth Century for information 
on the technicalities of sword-play. Mr. Weyman 
in the art of swashbuckling comes nearer to his great 
master in the handling of crowds than any of his im- 
itators. Here Mr. Weyman is at his best. Nothing 
stirs the blood so rousingly as a tavern brawl, and the 
one in which I think he excels is that described in 
1 Gentleman of France, where Crillon intervenes and 
Turenne appears at a critical moment. This scene, 
it need hardly be said, enacted with fire and dash by 
Mr. Bellew, who knows so well how to do it, has cre- 
ated quite a sensation on the boards. 


Some of the most fascinating pages of literary his 
tory are to be found in The Annals of a Publishing 
House, being a history of William Blackwood and his 
sons, by Mrs. Oliphant, and A Publisher and His 
Friends, being the memoir and correspondence of John 
Murray the First. I am proud to possess among my 
literary treasures a copy of the Murray memoir, which 
came to me “with the good wishes of John Murray, 
IV.” Mr. John Murray, who is the present chief of 
the celebrated publishing-house which bears his name, 
is the fourth of that name to carry on the business 
founded by his grandfather. More than any firm in 
London this house has upheld the dignity of literary 
traditions and has been representative of what is most 
enduring and satisfying in English literature. So 
much is this the case, that when it was announced a 
year ago that the firm intended to compete with other 
publishers in the publication of fiction, it was an occa- 
sion for comment and surprise.’ To cap this, the pub- 
lication of The Love Letters of an Englishwoman added 
to the wonderment and curiosity of a whole nation, 
and for the first time, probably, in the career of this 
house, lent it an advertisement which was more char- 
acteristic of the newest radical publishing concern than 
of a conservative firm like John Murray. One of the 
greatest achievements of this house has been the com- 
pletion of the new edition of The Poetry and Letters 
of Lord Byron, edited with so much industry and 
acumen by Mr. Ernest Coleridge and Mr. Rowland 
Prothero. It seems meet the grandson of the pub- 
lisher of all Byron’s work should have projected such 
an undertaking at a time when interest in Byron is 
capable of revival. The fireplace in Mr. Murray’s 
house, into which Byron flung his letters, a flagrant 
act of destruction that has always seemed regrettable, 
is still pointed out as one of the interesting landmarks 
at No. 50 Albemarle Street. The present head of the 
house is a most charming host, a generous friend to 
letters, and keenly interested in the literary movements 
of the day. He is full of enterprise and ambition, and 
lately the business has taken on a freshness and 
activity of youth that augur well for the distinctive 
place which the house of John Murray must continue 
te occupy among the publishing princes in London. 


Mr. Hall Caine’s son, who, like his father, glories 
in four initials, has been placed in the editor’s chair, 
and is said.to be the youngest editor in London. Mr. 
Hall Caine has long entertained an ambition to re- 
suscitate the pristine glory of Dickens’s old House- 
hold Words, and has bought it, and made his son, 
Ralph Caine, the editor. The new editor is just sev- 
enteen and a half years old, and seems to feel the xe- 
sponsibility of his position, in spite of his youth. He 
is said to possess ambition, and has already proved 
his sagacity as an editor by utilizing the advertising 
value of the present moment in commissioning his 
father to write an article for his paper. Remembering 
what a prodigy he himself was in the days of his 
youth, Mr. Hall Caine is certainly not without ground 
for hopes. At the age of seventeen he had written 
a long dramatic poem, and at twenty a drama deal- 
ing with the Chartist agitation, having for its hero 
Alton Locke. While yet it his ’teens he wrote the- 
atrical notes, over the initials “T. H. H. C.,” for ¢ 
weekly revtew called The Argus, which had a short- 
lived fame in Liverpool in 1876. He had for asso 
ciates in those days Mr. William Watson, Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne, and the late James Ashcroft Noble. 
He tried a short story for The Argus, but it was re- 
jected as “a poor thing.” His literary friends say 
that there was nothing whatever, at that time, to 
encourage even the most sanguine to expect from the 
young journalist anything like the tremendous dra- 
matic force, the profound pathos, and the intense 
humanity of The Bondman and The Deemster, books 
which, however we may rate his later novels, stand 
amongst the most creditable works of English fiction 
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OW that Mr. Clyde Fitch is having his 
picture taken in the Rostand manner, and 
bids fair to become epidemic in American 
playhouses, it is worth while to consider 


him somewhat seriously. A glance at the 

theatrical announcements in New York 
alone suggests the old-time story of Puss-in-Boots, 
in which the name of the Marquis of Carabas fig- 
ured so persistently. Mr. Fitch has become the mod- 
ern dramatic Marquis of Carabas; and just as William 
Shakspere, during a certain period of the develop- 
ment of English letters, appeared at least to hold a 
monopoly of the playwright’s trade, so does Mr. Fitch 
seem to have got our managers in a corner. He is a 
most prolific young person. He turns out plays with a 
rapidity that makes the pace of other industries seem 
like that of the snail, but there are evidences in 
his work that while Mr. Fitch has found his mar- 
ket he has not yet found himself, as Kipling’s ship 
did. He is to be regarded at this moment merely as 
a bunch of tendencies, some evil, some good, each one 
striving to overmaster the other, and to those who 
like to watch the game of Character as it is played 
in the development of an individual, there is no more 
interesting case than that of Mr. Fitch in the public 
eye to-day. No other profession has its precise par- 
allel—neither politics nor the church, law, medicine, 
nor literature, in all of which the young worker 
thrives as never before, but always the young worker 
developed. Mr. Fitch is not yet developed, and as he 
is going on at present he is pinning his future to the 
frail structure of an appalling versatility rather than 
by a specialization of the best that is in him, going 
in for a reputation based upon solid achievement. At 
his best Mr. Fitch is very, very good. At his worst 
he is the worst that ever was. Neither Mr. Guy Carle- 
ton nor Mr. Augustus Thomas in our own .country 
gives us quite so much to think about or to talk 
about as does Mr. Fitch, and evidences are not want- 
ing thet London expects to find in him a fairly sue- 
cessful rival to Pinero, and Henry Arthur Jones, 
and her other “ most notorious and best.” It is im- 
portant, then, inasmuch as this young dramatist is 
engaged apparently in an inward struggle between his 
liking for the play that is good and wholesome and 
clean and true, and that other sort in which the ap- 
peal is threugh the murk and mist of the unspeakable, 
that he should receive his full meastre of praise for 

















Clyde Fitch 


the one and of reprobation for the other. Fortunately 
the apropos moment for a clean line of cleavage is here 
in the productions current last week at two New 
York theatres from the pen of this author—* The 
Girl and the Judge,” at the Lyceum, “ The Marriage 
Game,” at the Victoria. In the one is the healthy 
vigor of a clean-cut American life; in the other, the 
rank and prurient atmosphere of the French stage 
is predominant. One is pure and sweet and true; the 
other is a rancid, ill-savored bit of supreme vulgarity. 
It is true that the former is an original comedy, and 
that the second is merely an adaptation from the 
French of Emile Augier, but this does not excuse Mr. 
Fitch, since a man careful of his talents would not have 
devoted them to the deplorable task of adapting a gross 
and salacious caricature of modern society whose only 
popularity could be found among the depraved and 
vulgar. With the refined gold of comedy ready to 
his pen in his own mind, Mr. Fitch does not need 
to dig and delve in the slime of the French for the 
base metal he finds thére, and at this moment it will 
not hurt him to be told so. If it were not for the 
great promise of his good work, it would not be worth 
while to speak of him at all. If he were persistently 
and consistently a writer of the objectionable play 
his case would quickly attend to itself, and the suf- 
ferer would sink out of sight, and his genius would 
wither in the fetid atmosphere of its own breathings. 
It is only because we have an abiding faith in his 
possibilities for good in the art of dramatic writing 
that we protest against Mr. Fitch’s recent course, 
beginning with “Sappho,” and ending, we hope, with 
“The Marriage Game.” More than any American dra- 
matic author at the present time Mr. Fitch has an eye 
to those small things that go to make our life to- 
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Case of Mr. Clyde 


day. He is a keen observer of men and women, of 
their manners and customs, of their peculmrities; he 
knows their virtues and he perceives their weaknesses, 
and when it comes to presenting these people to his 
auditors he is singularly apt in placing his finger upon 
that precise raw spot that insures the response. He 
is the most supreme realist of our time when he puts 
his mind to it. His men and women are real men and 
women when he chooses to have them so. They move 
and act like real persons when he chooses to let them 
move and act faithfully to the life;. and when it 
comes to dialogue, no writer of books or plays to-day, 
not even Mr. Anthony Hope, who is said to be a past 

















Sadie Martinot 
In the leading role in ‘““The Marriage Game” 


master of the art of writing conversation, is his supe- 
rior, provided he chooses to exert himself to make it 
true. 

Now why should Mr. Fitch not so choose, and there- 
by fulfil the hopes of his most ardent admirers? There 
can be, in his case, no compelling circumstance to 
prevent. Mr. Fitch no more lacks theatres in which 
to exploit his genius, and by which to fill his coffers 
to overflowing, than the Marquis of Carabas lacked 
acres, or, if we need a more modern instance, than Mr. 
Carnegie lacks outlet for his dollars. Unless it be 
that Mr. Fitch is desirous of working up in his own 
person a United States Play Trust, and contemplates 
some day becoming the fountain-head of all dra- 
matie literature, his course is incomprehensible, and, 
frankly, we should as well expect to see an author of 
to-day writing simultaneously for the 4tlantic Month- 
ly and for the Police Gazette, as look without sur- 
prise upon a pen trying to cover the needs of Miss 
Russell's audiences at the Lyceum and those of the 
spectators who find Miss Martinot’s venture at the 
Victoria to their liking. Mr. Howells would find as 
much justification in entering the field of the Green 
Carnation school of letters as Mr. Fitch will be able 
to advance in trying to place upon his own brow a 
wreath constructed of the laurels of a Robertson and 
the ailantus leaves of the French dramatist. The 
unfortunate part of it all is that in the end the odor 
of the wreath will emanate most pungently from the 
ailantus leaves, and Mr. Fitch’s brow will be judged 


accordingly. 
[ when we consider the position held in France 
by M. Augier. In France M. Augier has stood 
for something elevating on the stage, and when he 
wrote this play, which Mr. Fitch has transplanted, it 
was as a protest against the sort of thing that Dumas 
was doing in easing off the rough corners of the 
courtesan’s social life. M. Augier has been set down 
as the friend of the husband and of the home, and 
while there is very little doubt that in the “ Mariage 
d’Olympe” he seemed to adhere consistently to that 
role, in “The Marriage Game” his purpose is not so 
clear, for the husband is made out a fool, and the 
young girl an idiot, for whom it is impossible for one 
to feel the slightest svmpathy. And it is just at this 
juncture that the futility of Mr. Fitch’s effort to be- 
come an adapter shows itself supremely. What may 
be true in France is not necessarily true in an Anglo- 
Saxon community. The complication upon which the 
courtesan’s triumph is predicated might readily exist 
in France. It is utterly foreign to English and Amer- 
iean life. No adventuress could gain the whip-hand 
over an American or an, English maiden by the use 
of a purloined diary in which the secret emotions an 
unhappy young woman feels are set forth in writing, for 
no healthy English or American young girl would com- 
mit these things to paper. She might suffer all the pangs 
of a disappointed and hopeless love, but she would 
work these things off on the golf-links or at basket- 
ball: to insinuate that she would emulate a Marie 


HE case against Mr. Fitch becomes even stronger 


Bashkirtseff is unworthy of one who has any Anglo- 
Saxon blood 


in his veins. Professor Matthews has 





Fitch 


said that Augier loses fifty per cent. in transport to 
another land and tongue, adding that. it is much easier 
to transfer to an alien soil the situations of Sardou 
or the emotions of Dumas than the social studies of 
Augier. The truth of this seems to have been proved 
in this instance. Mr. Fitch has tried to Anglo-Saxon- 
ize a Gallic social condition, with the result that, as 
in his “Sappho,” which reached the police courts 
some time ago, the moral purpose of the original has 
been lost, and his own good name has suffered a be- 
smirchment among those who think about it at all. 
In almost any other man this would be set down as 
showing merely a lack of intelligence. No such ex- 
cusing limitation can be advanced by Mr. Clyde 
Fitch, who has made this play of which Professor Mat- 
thews,' writing of the original, says, “I should be 
tempted to characterize it as violent and brutal, if 
these were not altogether too harsh words to «apply 
to a writer so well bred and so keen as M. Augier. 
To which the critic, with a singularly well-developed 
instinct of prophecy, adds, “It is perhaps safe to say 
that, had it been treated by another hand, ‘ violent 
and brutal’ would surely be the exact words to em- 
ploy.” 

Robertson’s “ Home” was founded upon an Augier 
comedy. The distance between Mr. Fitch and Robert- 
son as an adapter is emphasized by a comparison be- 
tween this and the former’s transplanting of the 
* Mariage d’Olympe,” but his potentialities as a legiti- 
mate successor to Robertson in dealing with the things 
of which he is really a part are also shown in * The 
Girl and the Judge,” which is worthy of the highest 
praise. 

Now why may not Mr. Fitch wear his own gar- 
ments?) Why may, he not cut his own cloth after 
his own fashion, and so make of himself that which 
he can if he only will? Is it that commercialism has 
entered into the situation? Is it that American life 
does not afford a sufficient opportunity for the ab- 
sorption of his talents? Is it that public taste is so 
degraded it must needs drag genius down to the level 
of the degenerate? 

These are interesting questions, and they are up to 
Mr. Fitch to answer, not by a direct response, per- 
haps, although we should very much like to have it, 
but by his future conduct as a purveyor of amusement, 
entertainment, diversion, or whatever else it may be, 
to the theatre-going public. 

ERSATILITY is all well enough in its way, 

V indeed, it is a great gift, properly handled, but 

in morals and in taste and in art there is no 
such thing as versatility. These things are elemental, 
and admit of no variants. An author’s name should 
be the hall-mark by which its quality is indicated. 
Mr. Fitch should not place the word “sterling,” 
which we have a right to expect of him, upon the 
spurious imitation. 


theirs qualities as dramatic compositions, we 
have only words of praise. Miss Russell and 
her supporting company remind us forcibly of the best 
days of the lamented Daly company. There is the 
same nice discrimination in the casting of its various 
members that was so notable a feature of the stock 


O' the merits of the two productions, apart from 

















Edmond Rostand 


By permission of ‘* The Theatre’ 


Copyright by Cleveland Moffett. 


company of twenty years ago, and the resulting charm 
sends one from the Lyceum with a sense of real sati> 
faction ‘not frequently experienced in these days ©! 
stars of small magnitude. The appearance of Mr- 
Gilbert is as ever welcome, and the public’s appreci: 
tion of the real artist is always manifested by tl: 
ovation which this estimable actress receives upon he 
entrance. 

In Miss Martinot’s company we have a less nicel) 
balanced organization, but the nauseous things tha‘ 
have to be done are done with a realism which makes 
them all the less palatable. We have never regarde! 
Miss Martinot as a great artist, but she plays her 
role in “The Marriage Game” very much to the 
life, and whatever credit is due her for the unpleasant 
realism of her effort she is entitled to receive. 
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TWO FAVORITES OF THE AMERICAN STAGE 


- Gilbert and Miss Annie Russell are among the most popular of American actresses. The charm of their personality is admirably 


, 


supplemented by the excellence of their art. In Mr. Fitch’s new play ‘“‘The Girl and the Judge,’ 
destined to duplicate the great success achieved by them in ‘“*A Royal Family” 


they seem 
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to 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
MARION DISCHARGES HER DEBT 


N the little cell in Maclellan’s Wark there re- 

mained the three of us—and Marion of the Isle. 

But here was the difficulty. For though men, 

taken in the large, do business easily enough to- 

gether, vet the merest flutter of a petticoat 

deucedly complicates matters. And in spite of 
my disclaimer, I could see that the large cavalry cap- 
tain was in no mind to permit us to ride off with his 
prisoner—at least, till she had explained the mystery 
of Joyce Faa and her escape. 

Nor had Jasper and I easy parts to play. For, first 
of all. we had our promise to the honest fellows pres- 
entiy lying under arms, and ready for the fray on 
Marion’s account, under the birk and broom brushes 
of Bombie glen. 

Then there was our undertaking to the General, made 
jointly with Austin Tredennis, to keep the young wo- 
man out of mischief (which proved the most trouble- 
some of all). And lastly, there was Marion herself, 
at best a very uncertain quantity, and one well fitted 
to bring the best-laid plans of three wise men _ to 
naught. Neither father nor mother had ever had the 
least influence over her. It remained to be seen whether 
we would be able to manage any better. 

So it came to pass that I was witness of the inter- 
view between Austin and Marion, much (as I could 
judge) against the will of the former. Jasper Jamie, 
who would not in any case have tasted the delicacy of 
the occasion, was despatched to look after the horses 
and have them in readiness against our departure. 
And I flatter myself by thinking that my _ presence 
gave some courage to Marion—or, as it may be named, 
contrariness. For, as | have often said (in the course 
of this narrative), | am by nature so like a woman in 
many of my feelings that women do not commonly 
consider me in the way upon occasions when they 
would be glad of the presence of another woman. 

So, to my credit or no, it is a fact that I believe 
Marion was pleased that her first interview with Aus- 
tin Tredennis after the deceit she had played upon 
him took place with me for witness. 

And the reader who cares for these things will, T 
trust, find the explanation of much of my unsatis- 
factory behavior in this fact, and make some allow- 
ance for my uncertain and fitful courtship of my 
sweetheart, my wavering inarch towards the goal to 
which most men speed straight as an arrow-shot, my 
frequent faintings by the way, and my occasional ac- 
cess of courageousness. All these, as well as the curi- 
cus sympathy L have for their ways (apart, that is, 
from jove-making), prove to myself that I was born 
with some part of a woman nature and character awk- 
wardly enough superimposed upon the outward frame- 
work of a man. 

But there [ am—at it again, as usual, explaining 
myself when I ought in fairness to the reader to be 
hard at the essential matter of my tale. 

Well, as T say, Marion was pleased to see me. Cap- 
tuin Tredennis, if equally delighted, certainly dissem- 
bled his pleasure with considerable success. 

After the General’s departure Marion had not sat 
down, though she had managed to conceal Joyce's 
dirk somewhere about her person, and now turned to 
face us with a smile on her face. But Tredennis was 
more than usually grave. His expression might al- 
most be spoken of as glum. 

“Well.” he said at last, finding that Marion did 
not speek, “ considering what passed between us last 
night, madam, I little expected to find you here.” 

“Well,” said Marion, proudly, “and pray what 
passed between us, sir?” 

Captain Tredennis half turned about to me with a 
look which meant, as plain as printers’ ink, “ Be good 
enough, sir, to go to the devil!” 

I felt the difliculty of the position, and though I 
had a very woman’s curiosity to know the beginning 
and the end of the matter, | was preparing to remove 
niyself on the pretext of seeing where Jasper Jamie 
had gone to, when Marion, with a quick, imperious 
movement of her hand, fixed me to the spot. 

*“ Maxwell Heron is my friend!” she said, with won- 
derful dignity. ‘ He will permit me, though ‘of an- 
other sphere of life, to call him that. We have been 
comrades and playfellows since childhood. There can 
be no secrets, sir, between us, whose acquaintance is 
but that of a day, which is not fit for him to hear!” 

Austin Tredennis cast an annihilating glance at me 
as Marion was speaking, but I only bowed to her, 
and said that I was wholly at her service. Thereupon 
Captain Tredennis laid his hand suggestively on the 
hilt of his sword, as if he would much like to argue 
the matter out with me on the green in front of the 
castle with other weapons than the tongue. 

“Tt is true I have no such claims,” he said, dryly. 
“1 only risked my whole career—nay, my life—for you 
last night in order to free you from prison and _ possi- 
ble death, and doubtless the reward I have deserved 
1 now receive — deceit, double-dealing, shame! You 
must forgive me, mistress, if I speak roughly. I have 
no Skill of words to please maidens of such slight pur- 
pose. But I speak out that which is in my heart, and 
{ tell you frankly, madam, my heart is sore and dis- 
appointed within me. And you are the cause.” 

“Indeed!” said Marion. “ And is that all you have 
to say?” 





“It is. madam,” he answered, gravely, “ and, having 
said it, for my part I desire no explanation. As you 
heard just now, your safety has been arranged for 
in another way. Save that upon this occasion I have 
the advantage of being associated with this young gen- 
tleman (your ancient playmate, I think you said), I 
hope for no more gratitude now than formerly. But 
at least I may hope that in any engagements you may 
enter into with Mr. Maxwell Heron he will find that 
you are more inclined to keep your plighted word—as 
you did not, madam, when a certain fool put his life 
and reputation in perii for you last night!” 

* You have entirely finished?” queried Marion, calm- 
ly. And, by her tone, I could have sworn, having oft 
played with her at piquet, that she held the better 
cards. | looked to see this rash captain of horse 
piqued and repiqued, rubiconed and capoted, till he 
should throw down his hand in sheer despair. And, 
indeed, it fell out so. ‘ 

To her inquiry Austin Tredennis only bowed an 
affirmative, setting his lips grimly enough, however, 
beneath his great mustache. 

“Well, then, Captain Austin 'Tredennis,” said Mar- 
ion of the Isle, “in the first place let me recall to 
your mind that I made with yeu nothing of the na- 
ture of a compact.” 

“You asked me to trust you,” he interrupted. “I 
did trust you!) And—” Instead of finishing the sen- 
tence he stretched his hand out towards Joyce Faa’s 
empty cell. 

“You mistake,” said Marion, swiftly countering. 
*T promised only to be ready when you came. | 
was ready—only ready to remain, not to go. From 
the first you had taken me for a light thing—a child 
to be petted and dandled, whose tears were to be 
dried with dainties and sweetstuffs. You had over- 
borne me with your boastful manhood, and found 
pleasure in it. And I—well, I was resolved to show 
you that a poor weak woman, one from whom you 
could wring pettish tears of weakness—tears at which 
you laughed—” 

“T deny that!” said Austin Tredennis. 

“Yes, tears of shameful folly, at which doubtless 
you were right to laugh—I do not blame you at all,” 
repeated Marion, conserving the immemorial advan- 
tuge of her sex and using a denial as an admission. 
* But all the same. I was resolved to do a deed which 
would be to the full as manful as any swaggering 
braggadocio of the camp or point-device of etiquette 
which you gentlemen learn who follow the wars.” 

(* She loves him: of that I am sure!” I thought to 
myself at this point. And [ looked at the captain of 
horse to see how he was taking it. But there was no 
change in his face, save that, if anything, the lips 
under the heavy mustache were a little more grimly 
oppressed, Marion went trampling on.) 

“So, instead of stealing off like a child taken in a 
fault and in fear of the rod, I bade the woman take 
my place who was in some danger—some real danger. 
I mean. She had a reason for escape. I had none; 
or at least none that weighed at all with me, after 
I had arranged a certain matter with her. You found 
me in a dress in which I had appeared a score of 
times. Yet, of set purpose, you made me feel the 
shame of it. Well, Captain Tredennis, I exchanged 
my chance of liberty for this” (she gave a proud 
little swing to the skirt of my poor Joyce’s old 
gown, which, nevertheless, set off her tall figure to 
a marvel). “And I think the exchange was well 
worth making, in that, though I am still your pris- 
oner. [ can now talk to you on equal terms.” 

“You call this taiking on equal terms, do you?” 
he said, with more subtlety of ironic view than I had 
given him credit for. 

“JT do,” said Marion, not to be diverted from her 
purpose even for a moment. ‘“ You found out my 
secret last night, and you had no pity on me. You 
flung vour coat at me as you would have flung a crust 
to a starving dog! You looked at me with a look of 
contempt! , Heavens!” cried Marion, suddenly break- 
ing off, “ [ would rather hang by the neck till I was 
dead than see such another look on your face—on any 
man’s face—” 

“You prefer that which was on that of his Excel- 
lency the General just now, perhaps?” said Austin 
Tredennis, softly. , 

“His Excellency!”’, Marion’s scorn grew to some- 
thing like fury.. “I beg you to remember that I was 
speaking of men! [ knaw very well how to protect 
myself against brute beasts! It was you, sir, not 
your superior officer, who took advantage of my posi- 
tion—played upon.my helplessness as a prisoner, my 
weakness as a woman! You bade me go, with a man’s 
scorn for my sex’s frailty.. I remained to prove to 
you that your compassion was as misplaced as your 
scorn!” . 

“TI thank you,” said Austin Tredennis, simply, af- 
ter waiting a moment as if to make sure that she 
had finished. “T will now leave you with your com- 
rade and playmate till [ complete the necessary ar- 
rangements for your liberation. I promise you that 
these will not detain you long. This is only a tem- 
porary prison, and the General’s signature to an order 
of release will be suflicient for all purposes.” 

He saJuted, and turned to go. As he went out into 
the outer hall Marion made a single step as if to 
follow him. 

“You have nothing to answer?” she said, check- 
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ing herself quickly, and speaking in a slightly more 
subdued tone. 

“T have nothing to say,” answered the soldier, and 
again gravely saluted, immediately going to the outer 
door and locking it behind him. Without taking any 
notice of me, Marion sat down on the iow truckle 
bed, and stared thoughtfully out after Tredennis into 
the semi-darkness of the main hall of Maclellan’s 
Wark. She seemed once cr twice on the eve of 
speech, but refrained and remained silent. 

“1 think, Marion,” I said, after a long pause, “ that 
you were quite unnecessarily severe upon him. After 
all, and according to your own telling, Captain Tre- 
dennis risked a good deal to be of assistance to you.” 

* I did not wish him to be of any assistance to me— 
nor do I now! I would die first!” she flashed out 
upon me. “Surely you understand! He sat there 
and looked me over as if I had been a beast in the 
drovers’ stalls at Dumfries Cattle Tryst. He pene- 
trated my secret, and he played with me, I sitting 
before him all ashamed in that—that thrice abom- 
inable travesty of fools’ motley! He knew it all the 
while, and he was laughing at my shame! [ could 
see he was, and I would far rather have had the old 
General’s insolence a thousand times! Well I knew 
how to deal with that. But this man held me at an 
advantage, and had no mercy. He humiliated me, and 
I will never forgive him—never!” 

The door was flung open, and Austin Tredennis stood 
within the portals. We could see him against the light 
-—a tall, dark figure, girthed solidly about the chest like 
an oak, but, in spite of his great size, erect as a pine. 

* You are at liberty, madam, to go where you will,” 
he said. “TIT have no doubt your playmate will be able 
to make better arrangements for your safety and hap- 
piness than it has been the fortune of Austin Tredennis 
to do!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


BY THE BUCKLAND BURN 


HAT word seems to stick in his gizzard,” | 

I whispered to Marion, when we had passed out 

of the prison, and were making our way tow- 

ards the Red Lien, where Jasper was ready with the 
horses to convey us to Orraland. 

“What word?” said Marion, sharply. She seemed 
to be thinking of something else—perhaps of some 
taunt she had forgotten to ply the unfortunate soldicr 
with. 

“That you called me your ‘ playmate,’ 
swer. 

“God help me, I have played too long!” was the 
girl’s unexpected reply, in a kind of breaking voice. 

Yet all the while I compreher led as well as another 
woman her swift change of mood, and the inconsistency 
and apparent ingratitude of her behavior to one whose 
actions on her behalf had been so much at variance 
with his official position. So now, when she had ex 
hausted the outpouring of her wounded pride, it was 
natural that into the vacancy thus created there should 
flow the gratitude of a strong and sweet nature. 

But it was too late. Captain Tredennis was gone. 
We saw no more of him that day, nor, indeed, for many 
days. As we rode away towards Orraland, leaving the 
little gray steeple and multitudinous gables of the old 
Dutch-like town huddled beneath us, Marion seemed 
more than usually sad. 

It was the fine mellow dusk of an October day, a 
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I made an- 


‘grip of early frost already refreshing in the air, th 


woods reddening of their own proper intent as well as 
incarnadined by the sunset, when [I detached mysel! 
from our cavalcade of three—Marion, Jasper, and my 
self—and with a swift look over my shoulder to se 
that IT was not followed, rode, without drawing th: 
bridle, up the little crooked sheep-track by the side 0! 
the Buckland Burn. 

It puzzled myself how I should content old Robin 
Galtway and the company of Levellers, who had ac 
cepted me as in some sense a leader for the nonce—wha 
I should say to them with regard to Marion, and ii 
what way I should rid myself of the necessity of join 
ing in a useless assault upon Maclellan’s Wark i! 
order to release Harry Polwart. For it had bee 
more than human if I had desired any better fortum 
to befall the blind gypsy than that he should be con 
fortably cared for in his Majesty’s prison till sucl 
times as he should answer for the deaths of the boli 
exciseman Craig, and Trevor, his mate. 

It was a curious thought to me, as I made my wa) 
towards the leafy solitude hidden by those yellowin: 
leaves, with the Buckland Burn running white and 
brown alternate as deep pool succeeded rocky fal! 
that, had I been a soldier of King George’s instead 0! 
art and part with rebels, yonder bosky silence of woo 
land would have exploded at my approach into rattlin 
volumes of musketry, and this clean upland air, sweet 
with thyme and heather, have been poisoned with thi 
reek of gunpowder. 

But J] was quite safe, and T knew it. Though, ©! 
course, as was my wont, I told myself tales, blessin: 
myself like a child with imagined dangers, while tli 
whaups cried overhead on their way down to tli 
sands of the isle which the tide was just leaving bare. 
or a belated humblebee went blundering by, homewar( 
hound, with his back-burden of ravished sweets. 

“Ah, lad!” the voice came from above, where al! 
alone Robin Galtway had been keeping watch, “ and 
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what news do ye bring? Guid, or 1 am nae judge o’ 
the lichtsome lilt 0’ your whistle.” 

1 had, all unknown to myself, been whistling a tune 
as I came—not, I am sure, to keep my courage up, for 
there was nothing akin to fear in my heart, though 
very considerable perplexity as to what I should say 
and do. As to these, however, | had now to make up 
my mind. 

“Good! in so far, at least,” I said, as brightly as I 
could, ‘* your captain has escaped, and has disappeared 
—no one for the present knows whither.” - 

The old man turned him about, and, with a wave 
of his arm, cried to the unseen company in the hollow 
out of my sight: “ Lads, half our task is done! Dick 
o’ the Isle has escapit, and a’ the King’s horses and a’ 
the King’s men canna lay hand on him, far or near!” 

Some of the younger and rasher would have set up a 
cheer, but this was forbidden by a second and more im- 
perative movement of the old man’s hand. 

“And what of that wild-cat—Hairry Polwart?” he 
said. 

“T fear I have little tidings of him that will give 
any comfort to his friends,” said I. ‘ The case abides 
thus, as I have been able to understand it—Harry Pol- 
wart is attainted for no business that concerns the 
Levellers, but for murder in the first degree, rank and 
staring. The beginnings of the fact I saw myself, in- 
deed, and Jasper Jamie, my friend, saw more than I. 
Therefore 1 see not that either you or any well-wisher 
of the cause will advance matters a whit by running 
into danger of life for Harry Polwart’s sake. If he 
killed excisemen Craig and 
Trevor — why, let him stand 
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was there, anl I had come to see whether the love 
which had proved so potent in the Dungeon of Buchan 
would revive and increase to my advantage on the 
shores of Solway. 

How Joyce came to Rathan I had better tell at once 
and in a few words. Davie Veitch, as [ anticipated, 
had proved entirely faithful to his promise, and with 
infinite good-humor and a sufficiency of caution had 
conveyed the young ofiicer in the cloak of military blue 
safely past Orraland House, where on the terrace 
walk they could see my father walking to and fro, 
and ever pausing at the point nearest to the Kirkeud- 
bright road to gaze along it for any messenger or 
other sign of our return. 

But, because of the shy pride of her heart, Joyce 
would on no account permit herself to be made known 
to him. So the two struck away to the right, so as to 
come out on the shore through the hazel woods near 
the rocky point of Baleairy. Here, in that same little 
glade from which my sister Grisel had been wont to 
make her signals to Marion of the Isle, Davie Veitch, 
with steel and tinder-box, lighted a fire of leaves and 
dampish twigs, or, as he termed it, a “ smudge.” 

It was a bright autumn day, the sun bright but not 
powerful, and the house of Rathan looked very bien 
and comfortable, built on a rocky knoll, its gray tower 
set against the green breast of the island pastures, 
and Eppie’s blue pew of reef wafting full daintily up- 
wards till the bluer sky of midnoon swallowed it. 

“It looked a bonny place, and a heartsome,” said 
Joyce afterwards. And even then (she admitted) she 
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drew the aforesaid ancient gully-knife from his pocket 
and opened it, meanwhile standing and stamping his 
foot on the sand of the little hidden bay from which 
he had made his signal. 

Joyce Faa sat still upon a tussock of the barren 
brown sea-side common in that place. 

* No,” she answered, gently, “I have not killed your 
Marion. But IT am a woman, like her, and she made 
me change clothes with her that I might escape—” 

“That was juist like her—juist like her!” cried 
the youth, whirling the gully-knife round his head 
with a joyous whoop of delight. “It maun be true, 
too, for Marion was aye doin’ things like that. She 
yince gied me a peerie [top| to stop me greetin’, and 
then a cuff on the lug because J askit her to buy me 
the string too! But where is she?” 

“She is in the prison at Kirkeudbright.” said Joyee, 
smiling at the boy’s earnestness in praise of his mis- 
tress. “ But Mr. Maxwell Heron, and all those men 
who are with him, have gone on to rescue her, so per- 
haps she will not stay very long there.” 

“Oh! Maxweli Heron is nae great things at the 
fechtin’, I’m thinkin’,” said Davie, a little contemptu- 
ously; “but there’s plenty wi’ him that can feeht. 
Yon Jasper Jamie yince gied bluidy noses to a hale 
crew 0’ smugeyiers frae the Isle 0’ Man that challenged 
him doon at the Seaur! Oh! an’ he is juist a terror 
for the lasses—” 

“T think there is some one coming across in a boat 
from the island,” interrupted Joyce, to check the tor- 
rent of somewhat over-curious reminiscence, the mere 
memory of which was making 
Davie choke and gurgle in his 








his trial, like a man! Now 
Dick o’ the Isle is out of pris- 
on, the business of the Level- 
lers is ended. For the rest, let 
every herring hang by his ain 
heid, say I!” 

While speaking thus I raised 
my voice so that those in the 
hollow could hear me, and as 
soon as I had finished there 
arose a strife and contention 
among them,some(and they the 
elder and more grave) arguing 
that they should accept my ad- 
vice and retire for that time 
to their homes, but others of 
the younger sort eager to as- 
sault the Castle of Kirkeud- 
bright and take their chance of 
an encounter with the military. 

Seeing that it would take 
the Levellers some time to de- 
cide this point, and knowing 
also that they liked to discuss 
their plans in private, I with- 
drew softly a pistol-shot from 
the dell where they were as- 
sembled, and so it chanced that 
[ was able to descry upon the 
face of the moorland towards 
the north the passage of a con- 
siderable body of cavalry, rid- 
ing loosely and easily, as if 
they had been upon a march of 
considerable duration, 

With all due care and cir- 
cumspection I descended — in- 
stantly from the little hillock 
and made the best of my way 
to the dell, where, as [ had 
anticipated, the dispute was 
waxing ever more fast and 
furious. 

“There is a good half-regi- 
ment of dragoons passing down 
there,” I said, “on their way 
to Kirkeudbright. I fear me 
your Harry Polwart,  willy- 
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throat with suppressed merri- 
ment. So that it is impossible 
in this place to give Davie’s 
recollections of Jasper Jamie’s 
imatory performances, by 
which in all probability the 
history is no loser. 

At Joyee’s words Davie turn- 
ed instantly and shut up his 
knife in a great hurry. He 
took off his great broad Kil- 
marnock bonnet, and began 
using it as a scoop to throw 
sand upon the smouldering fire. 

* Dowse the smudge, for your 
life, man!” he cried, forgetting 
the sex of his companion. “I 
can tell ye that the mistress 
is far frae canny when she is 
roused! And be ready to an- 
swer when she speers at ye. 
Mind ye that! The last time 
she speered ony questions at 
me, and I was inclined to dis- 
remember, | declare | was ruled 
doon the back in blue lines frae 
my collar to my shins, for a’ 
the world like yin o’ Dominie 
Carnochan’s copy-buiks! And 
for sax lang weeks 1} had to 
look for the saftest bit o’ a 
board afore I could sit decent- 
ly doon on a lang settle. Oh, 
she’s nane canny, the mistress, 
and sae I’m tellin’ ye!” 

When the boat neared the 
land Eppie Tamson stood up in 
it, and with several sweeps of 
an oar on either side, using the 
lower blade in the fashion of 
a paddle, she kept the boat 
steady about a dozen yards 
from the land. 

“A heartsome mornin’ to ye, 
sir!” cried Eppie, whose sixty 
odd years had not a whit abated 
either her natural force of 
tongue or strength of arm. 
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nilly, must bide where he is for 
the present. Let every man 
give thanks for his own safety 
and that of your captain. 
‘There never was an ill but there might have been a 
waur,’ as the proverb says. And if I had not seen 
these redcoats on the road down there, some score of 
you would have gotten a short summons and a long 
sleep this night, I’m thinking!” 

My words wanted not their effect, and each man be- 
gan to make his own hasty preparations for flight. 
Whereupon, without further parley, | summoned 


I was able 


Sammle Tamson to my side, and bidding them all a. 


fair good-night, we took our way anglewise across the 
hill-side to intercept Marion and Jasper upon the road 
to Orraland. 

And there have been few days of my life on earth 
that I saw close with less regret than that one. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


MORN ON RATHAN 


Y father has always said (and I agree with 
M him) that there is no prospect in the world 

more beautiful, with a beauty that savors 
of the city whose gates are twelve pearls, than from 
the tower of the old house of Rathan when the sun is 
rising. Encircled by the sea on all sides, the fore- 
shores of Orraland distant enough to clothe themselves 
in soft haze, the points of the Ross on the one hand 
and Satterness on the other so far away that they 
are indistinguishable from the golden and amethystine 
“oud-bars through which the sun rises, bare Rathan 
at such times grows immaterial as the clouds them- 
selves, while the sea to the eastward, tipped with mul- 
titudinous silver right into the sun’s eye, becomes a 
broad highway to a lost Avalon or the purple Isles 
of the Blessed. 

It was very well to note down the preceding sen- 
tence in my note-Look at the time, and argued a praise- 
Worthy diligence, but the fact is T had not come to 
Rathan to observe the sunrise. Neither health nor 
landskip had aught to do with the matter. Joyce Faa 





to descry. . . . the passage of a considerable body of cavalry 


liked it better than the great new house of Orraland, 
with its acre-wide gardens, its flowery pleasaunces end 
green plantations. And, as the sequel will show, it was 
well that she did so. 

Meantime, Davie’s “ smudge ” mounted high into the 
heavens, and had doubtless been observed and wondered 
at by lonesome men on many tall ships far out at sea, 
as well as on land by watchful gentlemen of his Ma- 
Jesty’s Preventive Service, long before there was any 
response from Isle Rathan. But, noways discouraged, 
Davie gathered dry wrack in yet greater plenty. He 
went up among the hazels and brought armful after 
armful of twigs, with the leaves already beginning to 
turn and the husked nuts still attached to them in 
clusters. Of these Davie proffered store to his com- 
panion. 

“ Tf ye canna crack them, sir,” said the youth, cheer- 
fully, “I's be glad to erack them for ye. I hae 
graund teeth.” 

And opening such a crescent-shaped mouth as_ is 
enly to be found along the shores of Rerrick, Davie 
showed so fine a store of ivory that even Joyee, with 
her heart very heavy in her bosom, could not help 
siniling with him, his gladness at being home again 
Was so genuine and contagious. 

“T thank you.” she said, kindly, and letting her eyes 
dwell upon his honest face with pleasure. “I shall be 
very glad of the nuts, but I can open them for my- 
self!” 

“ Bless my clog-soles and heel-cackers!” cried Davie, 
“but whaur do ye come frae? I deciare ye speak juist 
like oor Marion, and faith, if ye haena gotten on her 
claes that she rade awa fra Orraland in! Deil tak me 
—if ye hae murdered oor Marion, but I wull slit your 
thrapple wi’ my ain gully-knife, that I hae used thae 
twa winters for shawin’ turnips! Aye, that I wull— 
see ye here! Tell Davie Veitch whaur is oor Marion, 


an’ hoo ve cam’ by thae claexs, afore ye gang a step 
farther!” 
And so excited was the honest fellow that he actually 


“What brings: ye to Rathan 
Isle this day so early? The 
guidman is frae hame, and it’s 
no my custom’ to hae young 
men that I dinna ken aboot the hoose. But dootless 
ye hae a reason. Let me hear it.” 

Davie Veitch had judiciously retired during the first 
hostilities, so that Joyce, still in her military cloak, 
stood alone on the shore, the little waves lisping and 
hissing at her feet, and Eppie, in front of her—kindly, 
rosy-faced, and irascible—-steadying the boat against 
the broad and shining plain of the sea. 

‘T have indeed a reason for being here,” said Joyee, 

as [ dare say your eyes tell you. [am no soldier, but 
a woman—a woman hunted for her life, and yet with- 
out having done any crime. I have been delivered from 
prison by one noble and strong as an angel of light— 
your daughter Marion—” 

“What!” cried Eppie, “did Marion send ye here? 
Where is she? She is nane o’ my dochter, nor is she 
ony mair like an angel o’ light than Davie Veitch there 
(Guid forgie me for sayin’ sae!). But it is the Lord’s 
truth that I, Eppie Tamson;+ad gang through fire 
and water for that lass! She never was like ither 
lasses frae her cradle, and canna be controlled. Yet, 
oh! I am that fond o’ her! I never ken how fond 
she is awa!” 

“She is in the prison called Maclellan’s Wark, in 
Kirkeudbright town,” said Joyce. “She is charged 
with being at the head of the Leveller folk, and with 
having led them on the night when they broke down 
the laird’s dikes at the Muster of Rascarrel.” 

‘Guidsake me! losh-gosh! lovenenty!” cried Eppie, 
putting all the superlatives of her astonishment to- 
gether. “Do ye tell me sae? Oor wee Marion. that 
creeped into my bed when she was a bit wean af Moss- 
dale, and was lost takkin’ her faither’s dinner ower 
the hill, to turn oot a rebel and a Leveller! It maun 
hae been the years she spent amang yon ootlaw run- 
nagates, the Faas, up on the hills, that gars her do 
siclike things noo! Wae’s me—wae’s me, for oor wee 
Marion!” 

As she was speaking these words the mistress of 
Rathan was sculling in her boat with powerful strokes, 
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and presently the bows grated on the white she!l-sand 
of the bay. Joyce Faa steadied the little craft a mo- 
ment, with her strong hand laid on the planks of the 
bow. 

“ Before I come on board,” she said, “ I must know 
that I am welcome. I am Joyce Faa, the daughter of 
Hector Faa, cne of the outlaws of whom you were 
speaking. Perhaps you would not wish to trust one 
of that name on your quiet Isle of Rathan?” 

Eppie looked a moment into the dark and steady, 
yet passionate, eyes of Joyce Faa, and then, with a 
leap that would have done credit to nineteen, was on 
the beach by her side. She put her arms about the 
girl with a strong and hearty good-will, and though 
caressing womenkind was not common with her, she 
kissed the gypsy’s daughter heartily on the mouth. 

“Lord bless me!” said Davie Veitch, from his lair 
among the broom, “I wuss [I had thocht on doin’ that, 


instead o’ threatenin’ the lass wi’ my gully! Oh, 
Davie, Davie! what a gomeril ve are! She’s a lass 


weel worth gettin’ a kiss frae, yon yin, I can tell ye, 
though she does wear the breeks!” 

Down on the sand Eppie was speaking softly into the 
girl’s ear the first words of hope and comfort she had 
heard for many a day. 

“Come awa to auld Eppie.” she was saying; “she 
kens a’ aboot it. Gypsy or gypsy’s dochter maitter 
no ae whit to her when there is sorrow in a lass’s 
heart and that look in the e’e that Eppie kens sae 
weel! Hoots, hoots, bairnie! never greet! There’s no 
a man i’ the wide world worth it—unless he is there 
himsel’ to see ye. Then greet gin ye like! greet your 
fill, and I’s warrant ye will get your ain way. But 
in the mean time come your way hame wi’ auld Eppie, 
and—whaur’s that guid-for-naething, ramshackle, oot- 
jointed thief o’ the world Davie Veitch, that I saw 
wi’ ye? Deil hain me, gin I do na scarify his hurdies 
for a lazy, ill-conditioned— Oh! here ye are! What 
do ye mean by skulkin’ there when ye see your mistress 
and a veesitor tryin’ to drive a boat into the water? 
There—tak ye that! and thae” (putting a pair of oars 
into his hands), “and see that ye bring us straight 
as a die to the Shell Cove o’ Rathan, or by my certes 
the hazel-oil [ anointed ye wi’ last time is ahint the 
kitchen door to this day!” 

It was in this fashion that Joyce Faa came home to 
my ancestral Tower and Isle of Rathan. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE AUMRY OF THE ISLE 
UT it was quite otherwise when, as I began to 
B tell in the beginning of the last chapter, Marion 
and I landed. We took my father’s boat from 
Orraland pier, and, with Sammle Tamson to row us, 
we crossed very early in the morning, reaching Rathan 
Tower while the October rime still lay white even on 
the prickly hollies and spiked seabents of the pasture 
edges. 

But knock as we might on the spiked outer door of 
Rathan, and call as we would up to the narrow win- 
dows set deep in the vast thickness of the walls, there 
Was no answering greeting. No thin shaft of kindly 
smoke took the air from Eppie’s kitchen chimney in 
the sheltered gable end. No clog-shed heel clattered 
responsively down the stone turnpikes of the stair- 
ease. Our hearts began to tremble within us, while 
we hardly dared to think what of peril and terror. 

It was Sammle Tamson who spoke first, as we looked 
stupidly at each other. 

“The Aumry,” he said, suddenly; 
hae disturbit them. They'll maybe be in the cave o 
the Aumry.” 

And I must admit that when I remembered of Grice 
Baillie’s stable- cavern in the Dungeon of Buchan a 
stound of fear shot through me. I involuntarily shud- 
dered as I thought of Joyce; and Marion’s eye, quick 
to note all things, observed the movement. She laid 
her hand kindly on my arm. 

“The cave of Isle Rathan is no ill place of harbor- 
age,” she said. “Come with me, and you shall see.” 

Of course I knew all the famous history which my 
father had written when he was a young man, concern- 
ing Rathan Great Cave and all that happened there. 
During the quiet years that followed the raidings it 
had even become a kind of show-place for idle Sunday 
pilgrimage, till on August day certain Orraland cal- 
lants (who ought to have been decently in the kirk 
listening to honest Master Hallyburton) undertook 
to swim within the water entrance of the cave when 
the tide was running seaward like a mill-race. Three 
of them were never heard of or seen again, and the 
body of another—a bonny lad called Donald Cavan— 
was cast up on the Orraland beach almost in front 
of his mother’s door. So after that my father forbade 
all ingress to the isle or its caverns, save by permis- 


“something will 
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Woe is me to tell it thee, 

Winter winds in Arecady! 
Seattered is thy flock and fled 
From the glades where once it fed, 
And the snow lies drifted white 
In the bower of our delight, 
Where the beech threw gracious shade 
thes the cheek of boy and maid, 


And the bitter blasts make roar 


Through the fleshless sycamore. 


White enchantment holds the spring, 
Where thou once wert wont to sing, 
And the cold hath eut to death 
Reeds melodious of thy breath. - 
He, the rival of thy lyre. 
Nightingale with note of fire, 
Sings no more; but far away, 
From the windy hill-side gray, 
Calls a broken note forlorn 


From an aged shepherd’s horn. 
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sion and under escort of Sammle Tamson or his wife 
Eppie. 

I expected, therefore, when Marion spoke of the 
cave, that it was to this famous place of whistling 
winds and unquiet tides we were about to adventure in 
the boat. So I was manifestly astonished when Sammle 
took his way, cannily, and apparently as confidently as 
if he were going to fodder the cattle, through the lit- 
tle rearward yard of the tower. Then, entering the 
further cow-shed, he set his hands to the side of the 
byre farthest from the light. It was like all the rest, 
walled with split * stobs ” with the rounded side out- 
wards, and was polished as smooth as the head of a 
walking-stick by the rubbing of the cows’ hairy sides 
as they went in and out of their stalls. 

Sammie lifted half a dozen of these “ stobs ” bodily 
out of their places six inches or so, when to my sur- 
prise they swung back upon a pair of well-greased 
hinges and revealed a low door of unpainted wood. 
Upon this he knocked in a peculiar fashion, and it 
was not long before it was opened from the inside, 
and I saw in the darkness of the byre the comfortable 
face of Eppie Tamson. 

“Save us!” she cried. “ What’s this? Marion, how 
gat ve hame, lassie? Come your ways in! I hae juist 
been settling a bonny lass in the Aumry that you, 
Maister Maxle, will be prood to see, or ye are no 
your faither’s son!” 

Bidding us, therefore; have a care of our. crowns 
and walk circumspectly, the old lady turned into a 
long dark passage cut in the rock, which presently 
turning at right angles, I found myself ascending steps 
so high and so many that, taking the height of the 
tower-vard where we went in, I knew that if we went 
on we must soon come out upon the top of the isle. 

Now I knew well that all our island of Rathan and 
the opposite coasts of Portowarren and Douglasha’ 
were riddled with caves and holes, so I was in no wise 
astonished at this new proof of the subterranean re- 
sources of my native isle. I only followed on, eager to 
see where Joyce had been bestowed, and. with a strange 


constriction of the heart, to find out how she might’ 


receive me. 

All at once Eppie came to another door, and, lo! a 
light beyond showed me a wide and pleasant house- 
place—a fire in one corner, some chairs and _ stools, 
not ill made, and in a screened recess all roofed in and 
boarded with wood a couple of beds, each Jarge as a 
family coach—and not so very unlike that conveyance, 
either, in being screened from draughts with heavy 
curtains and ascended to by a flight of steps. 

Eppie turned her about and smiled a welcome upon 
us all. 

We were in the Aumry, it appeared. a place which 
had been made by the ingenuity of my father and the 
labor of her husband, soon after Patrick Heron brought 
his bride to Isle Rathan. 

“There were dangers in thae days by sea and land, 
ye ken,” said Eppie, with meaning, “and Patrick 
Heron was no the man to lose his wee white hen the 
second time.” 

But I had neither time nor inclination to listen to 
Kppie’s explanations as to the construction of the cave, 
but hastened to where by the window Joyce Faa stood, 
clad now in one of Marion’s frocks, and looking, 
though pale, sweeter and lovelier than even in her own 
Shiel of the Dungeon. 

Marion had already taken the girl in her arms, and 
whispered something in her ear which brought the 
color flooding to her cheek. 

Then I went up and held out my hand. 

But Joyce went pale again as she reached out her 
own past Marion, and for a long moment her eyes, 
great and dark, looked unflinchingly into mine as I 
stood holding her fingers. 

“Tam glad to see you again, Maxwell,” she said. 

And, without a shade of coquetry or self-conscious- 
ness, she permitted me to retain her hand a full 
minute before withdrawing it. There could not have 
been a sweeter, simpler, or more unaffected greeting ; 
yet, for all that, there was something in her eyes 
which struck ine to the heart. I felt that there could 
be no hope fer me. I knew that I loved this girl with 
all my heart. I believed that she loved me. But it 
seemed somehow too late. This was not my lightsome 
Joyee, who had run the mountains of the Dungeon 
with me like a young roe, whose eyes had turned plea- 
surably to me as we came slowly homeward, or as she 
paused, finger on lip, in a pretty endeavor to disen- 
tangle from her store of nun’s French the name of some 
small mountain-flower. 

This was a woman (so it seemed to me as I looked 
at her) who had passed through the fire, who had 
tasted of the waters of Marah, and found the tree of 
healing cut down and the waters yet more bitter there. 

Her lips might smile, but hopelessness remained en- 
camped in her eyes. It was a thing not good to see 


Arcadian Winter 


about the fire they tell 
it long ago befell 


Still 
How 
That 


a shepherd maid and lad 

Met and trembled and were glad, 
When the swift spring waters ran, 
And the wind to boy or man 
Brought the aching of his sires, 
Song and love and all, desires. 
Ere the starry dogwoods fell 

They were lovers, so they tell. 





on the face of a young lass—still worse to know 
that all might have been otherwise but for my own 
folly. 

That at least was my thought as I greeted Joyce Faa 
in the comfortable Aumry which my father had con- 
structed ere he would trust his bonny May on “ Rogues’ 
Island,” as in those days Rathan Is'e was often called, 

But in addition to what he had done, during these 
last years Marion had spent much time contriving com- 
forts and securities for this true Cave of Adullam. 
At first it had been little more than a child’s play 
with her, but since ske had grown older and become 
more deeply concerned in the business of the Levellers, 
she had suborned her father to help her, and had com- 
pleted a couple of rooms boarded, and with a raised 
floor of hewn logs, to keep out the damp. The outer of 
these could only be used in fine weather. It contained 
a long opening, roughly hewn to imitate nature, ob- 
Jong to the measurement of something like from four 
yards horizontally to half as much perpendicularly. 
Behind this the cave opened spaciously with benches of 
wood and seats hewn out of the native rock. But, 
of course, the winds and frosts of a Scottish October 
made this antechamber only occasionally habitable 
The inner room, however, was completely different, be- 
ing lighted by two windows. of good glass, and con- 
taining a firepiace whereon a fire of charcoal had been 
recently lighted. 

This was to be the abode of these two maidens during 
certain days of peril, while one of them, at least, was 
sought for far and near. 

After a few minutes within the Aumry, I sig 
nalled to Sammle, and we two made our ways back 
again through the underground passage which my fa- 
ther had constructed after the closing of the forme: 
entrance by the great fall of rock now called “* Cap 
tain Yawkin’s Quarterdeck.” So skilfully had this been 
done that even when examining the work with » 
jantern I had some difficulty in finding out what was 
natura] and what had been wrought by the hand oi 
man. Sammle stood at the outside of the barn, and 
told me with enthusiasm how he had been sent to bring 
good quarrymen and stone-cutters from Workington. 
in Cumberland. He pointed out the exact blowing patel: 
of reek on the distant English coast where some oi 
these men still dwelt. 

“ Though, considerin’ what characters thae English 
ers are, wi’ their warslin’ an’ dowg-fechtin’ and cock 
fechtin’ and set drinkin’s. it’s mair nor likely that 
there’s no yin left abane the sod to tell the tale o° thi 
queer den that they helpit to mak mair than twenty, 
vear syne upon Isle Rathan.” 

I ventured to say to Sammle that it was a wonde: 
ful thing why my father had never spoken of it to 
me. He laughed a little, and turning on. his lone 
stork’s. legs as on a pedestal of which only the to) 
joints would work (and these but partially), he an 
swered me. 

“Faith, Maister Maxle, ye maun ken your faithe: 
but little if ye think he canna keep a secret to himsc! 
when need be. It was a compact between us that this 
hidie-hole that we ca’ the Aumry was to be keepit be 
tween himsel’ an’ me. But when Eppie and me can 
here to bide, of course, it behoved that she should find 
it oot. Sae it was the simplest plan to tell her. Foi 
ye are acquaint wi’ oor Eppie. What she is no telled 
she will find oot, and, generally speakin’, a deal mai 
than ye werena prepared for! 

“Sae I gat your faither Patrick Heron’s consent t: 
tell Eppie, and yae day when we were ganging into 
the Aumry to pit things to richts (for it’s a place that 
by the nature o’ the case taks a heap o’ keepin’) 
Eppie had sent Marion doon to the sands to play. But 
the wee witch followed her, keepin’ close to her tai! 
and jookin’ aneath a buss 0’ broom or heather as often 
as Eppie turned to look. And by my faith she slippi' 
by her’ mither somewhere, and was in the Aumry a- 
sune as her. The besom! She should hae been lickit 
for that. But somehow or ither I never could bea 
to lay hands on the bit thing in anger. No, nor Eppi: 
either—though whiles Eppie hasna spared her wi’ tha 
guid-gaun tongue o’ hers. But I never kenned on: 
differ that it made to Marion. She has aye been tli 
lass that ye see the day, neither mair nor less!” 

“The girl who, to save a friend’s life, could ris! 
her own,” I said, thinking to please him. 

Sammle smiled a queer, far-away smile, as if | 
could see farther into his daughter’s character than | 

“Tt may be sae,” he said, “it may be sae. But |! 
kenned Marion a gye while, and though she wad ! 
willin’ eneuch to save anither lass’s life, she wad ay: 
hae some fish o’ her ain to fry too—or Sammle Tamso:! 
is muckle mistaken!” 

Then at that I smiled too. For I knew that the fis! 
Sammle spoke of clinked cavalry spurs and blew t 
bacco smoke through its nostrils. 

To be Continued. 














Woe is me to tell it thee, 
Winter winds in Arcady! 
Broken pipes and vows forgot. 
Seattered flocks returning 1 
Frozen brook and drifted hil! 
Ashen sun and song-birds still. 
Songs of summer and desire 
Crooned about the winter fire. 
Shepherd lads with silver hair. 
Shepherd maids no longer fair. 
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WO able speakers have recently made inter- 

esting discourses about the negro and his 

problem. One is Dr. A. S. Crapsey, of 

Rochester, an Episcopal clergyman, a 

thoughtful man, and a vigorous and noted 

preacher, He was in Washington last month 
and made several addresses, one of them before a mass- 
meeting of citizens—apparently negroes—at an Afri- 
can Methodist church. He told his hearers that the 
negroes had constitutional rights of which Southern 
white men and Southern Legislatures were trying to 
deprive them; he said that “the fat purse and full 
dinner-pail may for a time lull the conscience of the 
American people to sleep,” so that it would not stir 
in behalf of the negro, but that in the end it would 
stir, and in the end the race problem would be settled, 
and settled right. He said the white race had a cause 
of quarrel with the black race because the black race 
was surrendering without a struggle rights which the 
whites had won for them with blood. “ Your old 
white masters or their sons,” he said to the negroes, 
“say you shall not vote, and you stay away from the 
polls. Your excuse for this cowardly submission to 
outrage and wrong is that if you resist you will be 
killed. Killed! What if you are killed? Were not 
white men killed by the hundred thousand to secure to 
you under the Constitution the political and civil 
rights which you so basely surrender? You have the 
right to vote. Vote! and if you die in the very act of 
voting vou offer your life upon the altar of your 
country.” Urging his hearers in further fervent words 
to be killed, if necessary, in great numbers until their 
blood cried from the ground for vengeance, he urged 
them finally to form an organization to “ deliver the 
colored man from his intolerable condition, and sweep 
away the purse and dinner-pail as a symbol of national 
pride and glory.” 


R. BOOKER WASHINGTON also talked last 
M month about the negro and his problem. Mr. 

Washington knows a good deal about the ne- 
gro problem, and thinks about it pretty constantly. 
He does not minimize it. In an address at Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, on December 20, he called it 
the most stupendous and difficult problem that is 
before our country. But he does not seem to 
share fully Dr. Crapsey’s sense of the intolerableness 
of the colored man’s condition, for he says “ there can- 
not be found in all the world an equal number of per- 
sons of African descent who are the equals of those in- 
habiting this country.” Now if it is true that the 
American negroes are the best lot of negroes on earth, 
their * intolerable condition” must have considerable 
mitigations. 


R. CRAPSEY calls the negroes’ submission cow- 
D ardly, and suggests that if they will get to- 
vether and fight for their right to vote they will 
presently find white armies at their back. Now the 
negro is a very ready fighter. He is as brave in action 
as any man going, and once his hand is in, enjoys 
fighting as well as the next man. Booker Washington 
doubtless knows that, but he never urges the negroes 
to fight for their political or social rights. He.shows 
no immediate distress about the denial of the right of 
suffrage to the negro. What he is concerned about at 
present is not so much that the negro shall vote as 
that he shall be fit to vote. He said at Montclair: 
“As a race we must learn not to be deceived or dis- 
couraged by thé superficial or the temporary. The 
real question with us as a race is whether each year 
we are gaining in property, intelligence, high character, 
and in the confidence and respect of our neighbors, 
black and white. So long as there is real growth on 
our part all other minor questions will in due time 
settle themselves. We must not permit our vision to 
be obscured or our ambition to trail in the dust. We 
must seek those things which are high, we must learn 
as a race to dwell away beyond race and _ sectional 
hatred, and the mere temporary success of to-day or 
failure of to-morrow. Fundamentally and permanent- 
ly we should not be so much concerned as to whether 
we are to ride in a ‘Jim Crow’ car as with the ques- 
tion as to whether one will find in the inferior car a 
superior man, not a beast, but one who in body, mind, 
and soul is a man.- We cannot as a_ race make 
stronger our cause by. depending too much upon mere 
law.” 


clergyman from Rochester urging negroes to’ shed 
rivers of blood, it is*highly edifying to find an intelli- 
gent black layman urging upon them elsewhere that 
“it is the quiet, persistent, eternal unostentatious 
effort to prove our worthiness that is going to win.” 
The white minister calls for blood, wrath, and ven- 
geance: the black layman for >“ education *of’- the 
hand, head, and heart of?#ll the people, and peace and 
mutual confidence between the races.” The white min- 
ister says, “sweep away the purse and dinner-pail;” 
the black layman says, “ gain property!” Truly the 
black race has made progress, 
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R. CRAPSEY has made the mistake of offering 
strong drink to babes. It is a bad mistake, 
but he and Booker Washington'+are~ atone 

in wanting fair treatment for the negroes. Booker 


Washington says: “ This nation will be strong in. its 
citizenship justin proportion as, in its growth; it up- 
lifts nearly ten, millions of black people, It, will grow 
weak in proportion as it yields to the temptation of 


When one finds an intelligent and godly white | 


neglecting or degrading these people of African de- 
scent.” 

That is true. There is everything to be gained for 
the South by lifting up the black man, and nothing 
but loss can result from keeping him down. But the 
South—the best of the South—knows that. Dr. €rapsey 
speaks of a South “ whose motto from the first has 
been rule or ruin.” That has certainly been the motte 
of the white men of the South for twenty years past, 
but Dr. Crapsey does not seem to remember that the 
South tried ruin first. It came in heaping measure 
in reconstruction days, brought by negro votes. There 
is the great obstacle to a bloody insistence now tpon 
the right of the negro to vote in the South. That 
right was given him prematurely after the war. He 
was not fit to use it. It did him no good, and did the 
South enormous harm. White government came back 
to the South because the other was too bad to live. It 
will undoubtedly continue in the South for a good 
while to come, because it is the best government avail- 
able. It is a bad condition of affairs when the negro 
vote is thrown out, or when the negro’s right to vote 
is abrogated by legislation. But it is not so bad a 
condition as negro government, or a carpet-bag gov- 
ernment based on negro votes. Dr. Crapsey says to 
the negroes: “ Were not white men killed by the hun- 
dred thousand to secure to you, under the Constitu- 
tion, the political and civil rights which you so basely 
surrender?” They were not. The white men died, not 
to win political or even civil rights for the negro, but 
to save the Union and to free the slave. Gettys- 
burg was not fought that negroes should have votes. 
Lincoln did not die that negroes should have votes. 
Slavery threatened the Union, and slavery died—died 
like blind Samson, under a hideous crash, out of which 
came negro suffrage as an incidental result. It was 
an experiment, and for the time being in some South- 
ern States it failed. Tt will continue to be tried, 
and in time it will succeed. The men who are going 
to make it succeed are the Booker Washingtons and 
the many other good men and women, white and black, 
who work and pray, and work again, and bide their 
time, and not the Northern men, few, mistaken, and 
unrepresentative, who cry for blood and preach ven- 
geance. 
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eight-oared race between Yale and Harvard shall 

be three miles or four is under discussion. Mr. 
FE. C. Storrow, Harvard’s head coach, thinks three 
miles is long enough, and calls for as high a standard 
of rowing as four miles, and is as interesting. He pre- 
fers the three-mile race, because he believes it to be 
less exhausting and less hazardous to the men engaged. 
It is the last mile, he argues, that does damage when 
damage is done. The strain of the four-mile race 
he finds to be greater than that of any other college 
contest, and he is inclined to the opinion that in 
the interest of health it might better be lessened. The 
English four-mile races, he points out, are rowed in 
March, when it is cold, while ours come in June, when 
it is hot, and when the men are obliged to divert more 
or less of their energy to passing examinations. 

Mr. Hugh Bancroft, a contemporary Harvard oars- 
man, disagrees with Mr. Storrow, holding that a 
three-mile race is about as hard as the longer one: 
that there is no record of any properly trained, sound 
man being permanently harmed by a four-mile race, 
and that American college oarsmen ought to have as 
much stamina as their English brethren. 

Yale sentiment seems to be decidedly in favor of 
the longer distance, and if that is so, no immediate 
change is probable. But the question is of some im- 
portance, and worth the attention of experts both in 
rowing and in health. Doctors—some doctors who 
have rowed four-mile races—say that football is a 
much better and safer exercise than long-distance 
rowing, and less likely to do damage, because it subjects 
no vital organ to so severe a strain as comes upon 
the heart in a four-mile race. Obviously, the question 
of how four-mile races and the training for. them af- 
fect the heart and its ability to do its work ,perfect- 
ly in later life is not one upon which the opinion of 
a layman is valuable. Yale and Harvard have rowed 
four-oared races for twenty-five years, and. the sta- 
tistics of the health of graduate oarsmen would have 
a bearing on the question whether the distance is too 
long, though another twenty-five years must pass be- 
fore such statistics can begin to be conclusive. 


Ti question whether the length of the annual 


versity, whose experiments as to the uses of 

alcohol have ‘excited so much _ inierest,: made 
a discourse “before the Hartford Medical Society the 
other day,.in which he stated his conclusions as to, 
aleohol’s value. He finds. that, like sugar, starch, 
and fat, it contains no nitrogen, and therefore cannot 
make bone, muscle, or- blood, or build up tissue. 
But like sugar, starch, and fat, it protects the protein, 
or nitrogenous material, which does build up tissue. 
and, like them, too, it protects fat from consumption. 
It would seem, therefore, that the reason why fat 
people should eschew alcohol is that alcohol serves the 
body as a fuel, and when the body gets no alcohol it 
consumes so much the more of its own fat. 
- “Professor Atwater recognizes: the value of alcohol 
in illness, but thinks that in the past it has been 
prescribed overfreely by physicians. He recognizes 
also that, taken in exeess, the damage it does to the 
nervous system far more than offsets its nutritive 
value. He thinks it a good thing for well people, 


pos W. 0. ATWATER, of Wesleyan Uni- 


and especially. young people, to let alone. He urg 
that “ for the work-of temperance reform, now so grea 
ly needed, it is essential that the action of aleoh 


be well understood, especially , 
. ° . ~ wt, 
influence on the public is so° great. 
€ ‘ -. < 
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,by. physicians, who 
"99 


-of valor’ nowadays, that a goldén gag’ seen 

almost a fitter gift to bestow on a%fighting-ma 
of supreme merit than an ornamental sword.*”’So man 
distinguished officers of the army and navy shave She: 
censured for indiscretions of speech, that there‘ 
danger that reproof will lose its sting. The troub! 
is*that when burning questions that concern’ t] 
army: or the’ navy attract the attention of the countr) 
as of.late, every layman who is interested*is*prett 
sure*to.ask thexopinion of every army ‘or navy offic 
he meets. And:he seldom asks in vain, for officer. 
divulge their opinions about as freely as other mei 
There is no trouble about it. unless the opinion get. 
into print, but*the chances of that are in direct rati. 
to the distinction of the officer. who speaks. That ai 
officer should not have opinions is not expected. Tha 
he should never express them is hardly to be hoped fo 
What is expected, practically,.is that he should us: 
such caution® about his deliverances that they sha! 
not get into the newspapers. That is reasonabl 
enough, and itis undoubtedly a necessary expectation. 
for what makes an oflicer’s opinion especially inte: 
esting is his standing as an expert, and the skill 
which ‘that implies is for use against the enemies 
of the government, and by no means ior the embarrass 
ment of .the government. itself. 


) Dee is so conspicuously - the better pai 
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HE Tree-Planting Association of New York in- 
I vites altruistic persons to send money to Mr. 
Charles R. Henderson, 24 Nassau Street, to bé 
expended in planting trees in the tenement-house dis 
tricts. It is a good object, if the trees can be per 
suaded to grow. ‘The association says they can, and 
it ought to know, for it has been experimenting wit} 
trees in New York streets for some years past. It 
says that fifteen dollars will pay for planting a tree 
and giving it a good start. It is wonderful how little 
a city tree will contrive to live on. There is one living 
now under the close daily observation of the present 
paragrapher. It is old, but small of its age. Its 
leaves come out one-third of the way, and then stop 
and rest. Its roots are protected by flagstones ani 
asphalt, and nourished by gas-pipes and bricks. It 
has roots. That was proved this fall, when the Met- 
ropolitan Traction Company came along and. dug a 
trench six feet deep close to the curb for a conduit. 
The earth fell out from under the sidewalk and 
nearly all the tree’s roots were disclosed. But the 
excavation did not seem to affect the tree. The ex 
planation suggested to the observer is that the tre« 
has risen superior to roots altogether, and relies on its 
box for its position, and on the sparrows who perch: 
on it in large numbers for nourishment. At any rat 
it lives, and: if that tree can live, any tree can. 
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leaves that he sold her to turn her hair red 
turned it pea-green instead. The defence was 
that the leaves were good of their kind, and woul 
have brought the desired hue if properly used. The 
defendant’s witness testified that henna turns hail 
a handsome red, provided the hair has been newl) 
washed and is perfectly ‘clean, but otherwise green. 
But if hair is to be colored, why is not green a 
good color? It is unusual, to be sure, but novelty 
is attractive in itself. Mermaids have green hair, and 
are not less popular on that account, and green hair 
might augment the popularity of a clever actress if 
cleverly managed. The lady’s better course would 
seem to be to make the most of her acquired peculiar- 
ity, and instead of suing the druggist, to have it 
put in the play-bills: “The piano used in this play 
is furnished by Steinring, the gowns :in the shop- 
window scene by Star of Twenty-third Street, the 
coloring for Miss Cremona’s hair by Skeel of Third 
Avenue.” This is the age of advertising, and though 
advertising won’t make black white, it might easily 
make green hair popular on the stage, and turn a 
disability into an asset. 


A actress has sued a druggist because the henna 
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to use the word “lady,” and that the word 
“party ” is also in better favor. For some years 
modish..-persons have called ladies ‘“ women.” ‘and 
parties “ functions.” There was some excuse for; th« 
former: substitution, because “lady” was worked t: 
death, and so misused as to make it ridiculous: "But 
vague as its meaning is, it has a meaning (or mean 
ings), to the conveyance of which it is indispensable 
and the folks who have dismissed it from their vocab 
ularies have not been persons of much philological dis 
cernment. ; ses 2 ‘“s 
The use of “ function ” for “ party” has been a meré 
fad that- must -have.started as a pleasantry and grad 
ually became a habit. It makes it possible to speak 
of a row at'a ball as a “ functional disorder ”; but ever 
that doesn’t warrant.its vogue. It is a poor, borrowed 
anglicized word, which the British-American languag¢ 


& is said that it is coming to be the fashion again 


‘doesn’t need.* 
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Where Temperance is 
Enforced 


NE of the greatest armies of tem- 
O perance reformers in the world 
preaches its doctrine daily in our 
midst by action, and not by precept or 
sermon; but few of the thousands who 
travel up and down the railroads of our 
country ever stop to consider this silent 
force which has become stronger in its 
example and power for good than all the 
temperance organizations. There are sev- 
eral million men employed in various ca- 
pacities on the railroads of te United 
States, and of this considerable army 
fully fifty per cent. occupy responsible po- 
sitions which render their work of a 
peculiarly public character. The engi- 
neers, firemen, switchmen, and train de- 
spatchers are daily respensible for the lives 
and property of great numbers, and to 
prevent mistakes, which might cause great 
disasters, every possible precaution is 
taken to eliminate errors. 

The discipline of the railroad employees 
of the country is probably stricter, and 
better enforced, than in any other line of 
work. A number of years ago temperance 
was not strictly enforced on trainmen, but 
the engineers were compelled to report 
for business in a perfectly sober condi- 
tion. There were some lax rules in re- 
gard to the trainmen, and it was not un- 
common to see many of them drinking at 
the public houses along the route when 
their train was waiting for orders. But 
to-day not only temperance, but almost 
teetotalism, is enforced on our leading 
railroads, especially among engineers, fire- 
men, switchmen, and _ train - despatchers 
and conductors. The managers of the 
railroads found that many of the acci- 
dents were due to drink among the em- 
ployees, and, after considering the prob- 
lem for a few years, the man who could 
not get along without drinking was grad- 
ually forced from the ranks of the railroad 
employees. To-day these workmen repre- 
sent the largest and strongest army of «p- 
right, sober, industrious men in the world. 

Dismissals are common on the rail- 
roads to-day for drunkenness, and they 
must continue so long as human tempta- 
tions are in existence; but it is becoming 
more difficult every year for a drinking 
man to secure any responsible position 
in the railroad companies. A drinking en- 
gineer would no more be tolerated on a 
railroad than a wild Indian. Such a man 
might cause more damage and loss to the 
road than his wages would amount to in 
a century. The man who has a disposi- 


this, and he will advise a beginner am- 
drinking at home or in public. 


yield to this inexorable rule of the road. 
Thus, from the highest down to the low- 
est, the railroad men are invariably tem- 


habit of drinking they have bravely over- 
come it. 
ample set by this great body of workmen 


preaching or open advocacy of temperance 


demand the strictest sobriety, and by ri- 
gidly enforcing the rule voluntary teetotal- 
ism is spreading throughout the thou- 
sands and millions of their employees. 





ployment in other lines than on the rail- | 


roads. The engineers are as a body strict- 
ly sober and temperate men. Their call- 
ing has made them so. They realize the 
dangers which they must daily meet, and 
their responsibilities sober them. It is 
rarely that an active railroad engineer 
ever touches liquor on or off duty. Habit 
makes him dislike to introduce any risk 
in his work. He knows that liquor might 
tend to befog his mind some day, and an 
accident that resulted therefrom would 
mean his eternal ruin. An engineer dis- 
charged for drinking could never hope to 
find a position on another railroad. 

Dismissal for drinking is the worst pos- 
sible thing that could happen to a rail- 
road man in any position. If he applies 
to another road he must furnish reference 
or tell where he was last employed. His 
record is then looked up, and each road 
furnishes another with the correct data 
required. If the dismissal has been for 
drinking, the applicant is very naturally 
turned down. 

Yet allowances are made for human 
weakness, and if an otherwise good em- 
ployee falls once, unless he is an engineer 
or train-despatcher, he may receive a repri- 
mand and warning. He is then placed on 
trial, and if he does not repeat his of- 


fence he may be retained indefinitely. In- | 
deed, many men have been reformed from | 


drink in this very way. Realizing that 
their positions depended upon their so- 
briety, they have steadily refused to touch 
liquor at all. 
are mightily helped by their associates. 
These are all railroad men who are placed 
in the same position; they must live a 
sober life. Consequently the weak man in 
the number is encouraged rather than 
tempted, and his battle is rendered much 
easier. 

Next to the engineers, the train - de- 
spatchers are probably the most important 
employees who must observe the strict 
rule of sobriety. The task of the despatch- 
er is so difficult that nothing except a 
perfectly clear, intelligent mind can do 
the work without endangering the lives 
and property of others. A train-despatch- 
er who reported for duty with the smell 
of whiskey about him would instantly be 
reported to the general superfntendent. 
He would receive a warning delivered in 
no unmistakable words, and a second of- 
fence would be followed by instant dis- 
missal. Usually, however, there is lit- 


tle trouble with this class, for the train- 
despatchers are men of unusual ability 


In this effort to reform they | 
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Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
, | cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 
tion to drink must be content to seek em- | dv. 


in the office, but its value in emergencies is great. 
in Manhattan from $48 a year. 


miums to only one American Champagne, Cook’s | 
IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry. 


Original Angostura. Get the genuine. 
—[ Adv.) 


and ambition, and they have themselves 
under perfect control. 

The switchmen and yardmen have the 
greatest temptation to drink of any em- 
ployee, and even when on duty it is easy 
for them to gratify their thirst. Conse- 
quently there are more dismissals of these 
workmen than of any other grade. This 
is partly due to the fact that their work 
is very important and critical, and yet, 
comparatively speaking, it is not paid well 
for, and is ofa lower grade than that of 
the train-despatcher or engineer. It does 
not require talent or a high grade of skill 
to be a yardman or switchman, but the 
work does demand clear minds and steady 
nerves. The switchman who drinks be- 
comes a menace to the whole railroad sys- 
tem. 

So many accidents have happened 
through the negligence of switchmen that 
the railroads are growing stricter every 
year with this class of employees. Some 
roads have promulgated orders which ab- 
solutely rule out of their service any man 
who drinks at all, and switchmen in par- 
ticular have to give their pledge that they | 
do not touch liquor in any form. In the 
opinion of the railroad managers this 
seems to be the only absolute way of ob- 
taining the services of men who can he 
depended upon to bring a clear mind to 
their work daily. Meanwhile the grade 
and pay of the men are being raised, and 
better workmen are attracted to the posi- 
tions. 

Railroad managers are pooling their in- 
terests in respect to the drink question, | 
so that these great corporations are grad- 
ually eliminating the drunkard or the 
drinking man from the railway service. 
Every competent railroad man understands 
bitious to work up in the service to give 
up absolutely the habit of tippling or 
No man, 
however bright, can expect to make a suc- 
cess in railroading who is not willing to 


perate and sober, and if they ever had the 
Consequently the force of ex- 
is far more powerful in its effects than any 


from a moral point o1 view. The railroads 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 





EMINENT PHYSICIANS | 


are eagerly studying the problem of baby feeding. | 
BoRDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is recom- 
mended by the leading family physicians. Itis always | 
safe and reliable. 
71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 


Send 10c. for “ Baby’s Diary,” | 








‘TELEPHONE Service is not used sooften inthe homeas | 
cies is | Rates 
N. Y. Telephone Co. 
—| Ad?. 


EUROPEAN Expositions have awarded their pre- 
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Try it—[Adv.] | 


THERE is but one dest. In bitters it is ABBoTT’s, the 
At druggists. 
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Fastidious} 
Men } 
always | 
insist | 
upon | 
having 3 
their 


shirts 
made of 


Pride of the West 


For sale by Leading Jobbers and Retailers and Men’s Fur- 

nishers. Samples of this muslin mailed free on application. 
> Manufacturers’ Agents 

TREAT & CONVERSE, for this Mustin ] 


79 and 8: Worth St., N. Y 














. Phonographic - 
Language Lessons 


Ability to talk French, German or Spanish 

uaranteed anyone who completes one of our 

Panguess Courses By Mail. Every student 

gets an Edison Phonograph. Circular free. | 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, | 
Box1159, Scranton, Pa. 
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“THE FRIEND OF HEALTH” 


This is the title of a most interesting and valuable illustrated 
booklet, and, as we want every household in America to have a 
copy, we will send same free to any address if you mention 


HarRPER’S WEEKLY. 


A postal will do it. 


“THIRTY YEARS OF HOUSEKEEPING” 
‘In my experience of over thirty years of housekeeping I have used many kinds of soap, 
I have used it the past four years,and would not be 


but Lifebuoy Soap is the king of all. 
without it at any price. 


It is also unequalled for toilet and bath.” 


Mrs. J. W. STEVENSON, 511 Vanderbilt Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Carton containing two cakes of Lifebuoy Soap sent by mail, postage paid, on 


receipt of Io cents, stamps or coin, if your dealer does not sell it. 


Address 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
NEW YORK OFFICE: II! FIFTH AVENUE 
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‘ English school, attention is called to 







UR Department of French and 
English Furniture is proving 
of the greatest interest and 


eliciting much favorable comment. 
With particular reference to the 


our many fine specimens of 













o ‘ 

— Eighteenth Furniture ee 

styl“ pcasoge Be 4a 
Pena Century fe: 

reproduced from originals nowin the [fF 

South Kensington Museum and fa- [Pej 

‘ mous English homes. ~ 
mae These include examples of Qhippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, the Fe 
es Adam Brothers, and Shearer, all of whom contributed to the creation of the a 
4] Colonial style which has held sway for 100 years. a 
pas We are in position to execute the entire decorations and furnishings pot 
“i of rooms in the styles of these master architects of furniture. ie 
oN The Sideboard illustrated above would form a splendid keynote for a te 
: 2| dining-room. Correspondence invited. ‘ 
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“ Cardigan” is 
a great novel. 
It is by the 
author of “The 
Conspirators” 
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BOKER’S 


BITTER 


The best stomach regulator. None better in mixed drinks. 
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20th CENTURY 


20th CENTURY T ATINCHES 


were used exclusively at the Pan-American Exposition because 
they are the best. They are elegantly finished, simple, seawor 
thy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes, 15 to 50 feet. $150 and up. Send 
10c. for handsome catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row 
Boats, Canoes, etc. Order now; avoid spring rush. 


RACINE BOAT MFG., CO. (Box 17), Racine, Wis. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom 


in Greater New 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. York. 
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Ice Hockey and its 
Players 


(See Page 6) 


HE hovxey season, just opening in 

| the East, bears promise of being the 
most brilliant and successful in the 
history of the game in this country. Un- 
usual care has been given to the arranging 
of the playing schedules, and in the prepa- 
ration and strengthening of the various 
teams. As the teams are relatively closer 
than formerly, there is. more uncertain- 
ty as to the outcome, and consequently 
greater interest on the part of the public. 
The latter has been rapidly acquiring a 
more extended knowledge of the fine points 
of the game and showing an increasing 


partiality. This augurs a good attend- 
ance at the important matches. 

For the benefit of those whose blood 
has never been thrilled in watching a 


close match between star players, it may 
be explained that the in-door game ts gen- 
erally played on a surface from 150 to 
200 feet long and 50 to 75 feet wide. At 
either end is a goal, consisting of a cage 
or net six feet across the opening in front. 
Into this cage the opposing players en- 
deavor to drive the puck, a disk of vul- 
eanized rubber one inch thick and three 
inches in diameter. Each player is pro- 
vided with a stick, curved at the end, and 
the rules provide that the puck shall be 
pushed along the ice or “ lifted” in the 
air by using the stick only. The puck 
must not be driven forward by a blow. 
The rules are not intricate, and the spec- 
tator quickly learns to understand the 
game and enjoy it. Seven players consti- 
tute a team. Four of them are forwards, 
who take the most active part. The oth- 
er players are the goal-tender, who stands 
in front of the cage and tries to prevent 
his opponents from making a goal, and 
the point and cover-point, whose _posi- 
tions are also in front of their goal, and 
whose duties are to assist the goal-tender. 

The play starts in the centre of the 
rink. Two players line up with the puck 
between their sticks. At the word each 
man endeavors to shoot the puck towards 
his opponent’s goal. The more dextrous 
the player is in dodging, skating, and 
passing the puck to his own men, the 
greater the chances of success. 3ut no 
matter how well the members of a team 
may skate, nor how skilfully, as individ- 
uals, they handle the puck, they cannot 
hope to win unless they pay great atten- 


tion to team-work. This is the essence 
of the game, and while occasionally a 


goal is made by a brilliant run or accu- 
rate cast by a single player, in the long- 
run the men who sink their individuality 
and play together will be most successful. 

Perhaps nowhere in the country is there 
so much interest in hockey as in the vi- 
cinity of New York. This winter the or- 
ganizations controlling the sport are as 
follows: The Intercollegiate League, com- 
posed of Harvard, Yale, Brown, Prince- 
ton, and Columbia: the Amateur League, 
with the New York A. C., the Hockey 
Club of New York, the Crescents of Brook- 
lyn, the St. Nicholas Skating Club of New 
York, and the Brooklyn Skating Club; 
and the Interscholastic League, whose 
members are Berkeley, Cutler, Drisler, Co- 
lumbia Grammar, and De La Salle schools. 
All the intercollegiate contests will 
be held at the St. Nicholas Rink, New 
York, the schedule calling for one game 
between each of the colleges, nine in all. 
The opening game is between Yale and 
Princeton, January 15, and the season will 


close March 6, with the contest between 
Yale and Columbia. Two games will be 


played between each of the members of 
the Amateur League, part of them being 
held at the St. Nicholas Rink and the 
others at the Clermont Avenue Rink, 
Brooklyn. 

Last season the 
leagues were placed as 
collegiate — Yale, Brown, Princeton, Co- 
lumbia, and Pennsylvania. In the Ama- 
teur League the order was Crescent, New 
York A. C., St. Nicholas 8. C., Brooklyn 


teams in the several 
follows: Inter- 


S. C., Hockey Club of New York, and the 
Quaker City Club. Columbia Grammar 
School won the interscholastie honors, 
with Cutler School second, the others 


being Dwight, Drisler, and Berkeley. 
This was Yale's fourth consecutive 
championship, and was decided when the 
New Haven men beat the Providence play- 
ers by the score of 5 to 1 in the last game 


of the season. In the Amateur League 
the New York Athletic Club had up to 
the last been in a tie with the Crescents 


of Brooklyn for tirst place. One game re- 
mained to be played, however, with the St. 
Nicholas Club. The original game with 
St. Nicholas had been protested, and in 
the play-off the New York A. C. players 
were badly managed, and lost when they 
should have won. This broke the tie 
with the Crescents, the latter taking the 
championship for the third time. 

There were many other games outside 
of the league schedules. Although Yale 


won the intercollegiate championship, she 
was defeated in a special match by Har- 
This game was played Feb- 


vard, 4 to 0. 
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Produce each a dis- 
Alcohol, ease having definite 
Opium, pathology. The dis- 


ease yields easily to the 


Tobacco treatment as admin- 


istered at the follow- 





HAVE said many times, and 
I want to repeat it here, that 
Dr. Keeley has done more for 
the country, has saved more un- 
fortunate men, than any one man 
in the United States. I honestly 
believe that, and you believe it; 
you must believeit. We are all 
obliged to believe what we see and 
know istrue. See the thousands 
and thousands and tens of thous- 
ands all over this country that have 
been saved by the Keeley Cure. 








: Using ya ing Keeley Institutes : 


Gov. D. M. CLOUGH, Minnesota. 





Detailed information of this treatment, and pro 


Portland, Me., 

151 Congress St. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo., 

716 West 10th St. 
St. Lonis, Mo 


Los Angeles, Cal., 
Third and Spring Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., 
1170 Market St. 
West Haven, Conn. ta 
Washington, D. €., 2803 Locust St. 
211 North Capitol St. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Dwight, Lil. 17, 19, & 21 Sheldon St. 
Marion, Ind., Omaha, Neb., 
1903 South Adams St. Cor. 19th and Leav- 
Plainfield, Ind. enworth Sts. 
New Orleans, La., Carson City, Nev. 
1628-38 Felicity St. North Conway, N. H. 


Buffalo, N. Y., 
799 Niagara 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Portland, Ore., 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
$12 North Broad 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
246 Fifth A 
Providence, R. I., 
306 Washington 
Dallas, Tex., 
Belleview Pla: 





sent free upon application to any of the institutions named. 


ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST 
White Plains, N.Y. 


420 Williams Ave. 


‘* Non-Heredity of Inebriety,” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed upon application. LESLIE E. KEELEY, M.D., LL.D. 


ofs of its success, 


YOU. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
164 East First 
St. South St. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Richmond, Va., 
403 No. 12th St. 
St. Seattle, Washington, 
29 Sullivan Block. 
ve. Waukesha, Wis. 
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The Healthiest and Most 


LONG LEAF ATORTH 


PINEHURST 


Perfect 
Located in the Highest and Dryest Section of the 





Resort in the South 
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THE CAROLINA }! 


hotels are new, and are equipped with the mc 
$12 per week up. 


Two Splendid 


One of Eighteen Holes (Six Thousand Yards 
best in the South. 


Boston, and Cincinnati 





Four Splendid Hotels, 


FIFTY MODERN COTTAGES 


). By common consent among players the 
One of Nine Holes (equally good) for beginners. 
appointed club-house, with two professionals in charge. 

Through Pullman Service “< One night out from New York, 
se Via the Southern Railway or Seaboard 
Air Line ‘“< Special Rates during January. 

Send ‘or beautiful pamphlets and rates, address 

Reside.it Manager, PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 


JAMES W. TUETS, Owner, BOSTON, MASS. 





IN- 
CLUDING 


best-appointed and one of the largest hotels 
he South. Opens January 1. All of these 
»st modern sanitary plumbing. Rates from 


PUBLIC CASINO 


Golf Courses 







Handsome, well- 



















WATCHMEN! 


can well protect 
if armed with a 
SMITH & 
WESSON Revolver. 
Quick, 


sure and accurate. 


SMITH & 











ONCE TRIED - ALWAYS USED. 
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WITHOUT ADULTERATION BS? 


Not higher in price than others. 
ower than some. —— 














WESSON, 


13 Stockbridge 
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Springfield 
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WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


If not handled by your grocer, send us his name and receive 
sample of our cocoa.s MUYI °s, 64 Irving PL, N.Y 









You need to take no anxious concern 
for to-morrow. 
through life insurance and have peace— 
at least as much of it as is attainable in 
this life. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NESS and Head Noises perma- 

nently cured. Illustrated book 

and month’s treatment free. 
Dr. POWELTI, 

21G Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 











| Gold Medal, Paris Universal 
Exposition, 1900. 
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TOILET 


9, Rue dela Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘‘FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FA 
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TINE 


SPECIAL, 
HYGIENIC, ADEERENT & INVISIBLE 


POWDER—- CHL. FA‘W, Invento 








Provide for your family | cecond team is very strong, and will af- 








ruary 11 before the largest crowd that 
ever witnessed a hockey game in New 
York, the St. Nicholas Rink being com- 
pletely filled with spectators. In place of 
the usual gathering of skating or hockey 
enthusiasts, there was present an immense 
concourse of enthusiastic spectators, al- 
most ail of whom owed allegiance to one 
university or the other. The feature of 
the game was Harvard’s successful break- 
ing up of the Yale team-play. There was 
no roughness, and Harvard won entirel) 
on her merits. Inasmuch as the Crim- 
son is a member of the Intercollegiate 
League this season, there are many who 
expect that she will come close to cap- 
turing the pennant. 

Outside of Greater New York, the city 
that is next most largely interested in 
hockey is probably Pittsburg. At the 
Duquesne Garden Rink there is an ex- 
cellent playing surface, exceeding in size 
any of the New York rinks. The game is 
very popular in the Smoky City, and there 
are half a dozen active clubs and a strong 
league. The Pittsburgers also entertain 
many visiting teams during the season, 
among them the representatives of the 
various colleges, the New York organiza- 
tions, and also teams from Canada. The 
local players have a thorough understand- 
ing of the game, and always play a close 


and exciting match with the outside 
clubs. The principal Pittsburg organiza- 


tions are the Pittsburg A. C., the Duquesne 
A. C., the Keystone, and the Bankers’ 
Club. Until this winter Philadelphia had 
a fine in-door rink, but it was destroyed 
by fire early in the season. The team 
from the University of Philadelphia is 
said to have withdrawn from the Inter- 
collegiate League on this account, as it 
was thus deprived of a regular practice- 
ground. In Boston, Chicago, Cleveland. 
and other cities hockey is fast acquiring 
a foothold; as the rink-owners appreciate 
its possibilities, they are giving it much 
encouragement. St. Louis has a fine in- 
door rink called the Ice Palace, and re- 
cently there has been an unusual inter- 
est in hockey. It is probable that her 
representatives will soon be as expert as 
the Eastern players. Around Boston there 
are innumerable ponds and lakes where 
hockey is played many days each winter, 
and in that vicinity the game reaches a 
high standard, almost equal to. the best 
in-door games. 

The visit to New York each winter of 
one or more of the champion Canadian 
teams is always an event looked forward 
to by hockey enthusiasts. There is no de- 
nying the fact that the Canadians are ex- 
perts, and with one or two exceptions they 
have been uniformly successful against 
the American teams. Last year the Vic- 
torias, of Montreal, won a magnificent 
contest against the New York A. C., but 
were in turn beaten by one goal the fol- 
lowing night by an All-New-York aggre- 
gation. Later in the season the Mon- 
treal hockey team visited New York, and 
played two matches. The first was against 
the New York A. C., whom the Canadians 
easily vanquished, 6 to 1. The follow- 
ing night the Canucks lined up against 
an All-New-York team, and succeeded in 
shutting their opponents out, scoring five 
goals themselves. In March the Ottawas, 
the Canadian champions, visited New 
York, and played two matches. The New 
York A. C. was beaten 3 to 1, and an all- 
New-York team, composed of four of the 
New York A. C.’s men, two from the St. 
Nicholas Club, and one from the Hockey 
Club, was defeated by the score of 5 to 1. 
As on other occasions, while individually 
the All-New-Yorks were stronger than the 
Athletic Club, they were weaker in team- 
play. 

This season there are indications that 
the New York Athletic Club team is much 
stronger than last year, and it will un- 
questionably make a good fight for the 
championship of the Amateur League. 

In the college league Yale, holding the 
championship four years, is apparently to 
have a much harder struggle than usual. 
Brown, the runner-up last season, is very 
sweet on her chances. There is an excep- 
tionally large squad of candidates. All 
of last year’s forwards, including Captain 
Pevear, are back in college, as is also 
Mackinney, cover-point. Only two vacant 
positions are to be filled, for which there 
is abundance of excellent material. The 


ford excellent practice to the ‘varsity. 
Columbia, unfortunately, is weaker than 
usual. owing to most of her old players 
having left college. Princeton will prob- 
ably show up somewhat stronger than 
usual. Yale has already shown her form 
in two games this season, in one of which 
she beat the St. Nicholas Club, the first 
time a college seven has been successful 
over an athletic club team. 

The most uncertain factor, however, is 
Harvard. In 1900 Yale won the annual 
match with the Crimson, but last season 
Harvard reversed things by whipping the 
intercollegiate champions. Harvard is 
working in her usual deliberate but ef- 
fective manner, and the men who will 
represent the ’varsity in the league will not 
be chosen until this week. As the Cam- 
bridge players have plenty of opportunity 
for practice a strong team is assured. 
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Write and See 


DON’T LET PREJUDICE KEEP YOU 
FROM GETTING WELL 


No Money Is Wanted 


IMPLY write a postal for the book 
S you need. See what I have to 
say. You can’t know too much 
ibout ways to get well. 

My way is not less effective because I 
ell you about it. There are millions of 
-ases which nothing else can cure. How 
‘an I reach them save by advertising? 

] will send with the book also an order on 
your druggist for six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. I will tell him to let you test 
it for a month at my risk. If you are 
satisfied, the cost will be $5.50. If it fails, 
{ will pay him myself. 

The book will tell you how my Restor- 
ative strengthens the inside nerves. It 
brings back the power that operates the 
vital organs. My book will prove that no 
other way can make those organs strong. 

No matter what your doubts. Remem- 
ber that my method is unknown to you, 
while I spent a lifetime on it Remember 
that only the cured need pay. Won't 
you write a postal to learn what treatment 
makes such an offer possible? 

Simply state which | BOOK No: 3 on the Heart, 
book you want, and’) Book No. 3 on the Kidneys, 
address Dr. Shoop, Box | 4 0 Hp —” 
Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists’. 


go2z, Racine, Wis. 











FOR 24 YEARS 1901 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


1877 


Without the use of the knife. 


As a result 




















THE = BERISHIRE HILLS Sicin 


has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 

All ort are cordially invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, — will give you an opinion as to’ what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 




















DRS. W. E. BROWN & & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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You hold GOOD CARDS. 
*‘Card Games and How to Play Them” a 
120 page book mailed for six flap ends 
from Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 

Dept. 28 THz U. S. PLAYING-CARD Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 









Goddess of Liberty 
trade-mark ace 
on every pack, 


Sold by Dealers 
from Greenland 


to Australia. and satisfactory. 






Pane’s 8 ‘Trays make Duplicate Whist enjoyabic. — Booklet free. 








CRABB’S 
SYNONYME 


Standard for Reference 
$1 25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








” FPISO'S CURE FOR 
3" RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
h Tastes . U 


ww in time. "Sala by 7 oan 
“~ CONSUMPTION 





BRONCHIAL 


BROWN’S rrozes 


troche ee the  singplest and yand Dest re Fem 
for paazwenees, 
and pie Troubles. 


In boxes — never sold In bulk. 
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Punishing a Prisoner in Colombia 


The photograph from which this picture is reproduced was received a few days 


ago from a correspondent in Savanilla, Colombia, South America. 
It illustrates the treatment accorded a spy of the gov- 


was taken in a rebel camp. 


ernment forces when captured by the insurgents. 


The photograph 


The unfortunate spy has been 


partly stripped of his clothing, and is held in place, face downward, on the ground 


by a rebel officer sitting on his head. 


Punishment is being inflicted by some 


of the junior officers in the rebel army, who take turns at beating the prisoner 


with stout switches 


























Wiliam Ziegler 


Personal Notes 


“< DO not vant to see any but an Amer- 
ican vin the honor of the discovery 


| the north pole, are nothing new. 
| old city of Brooklyn, 


Mr. Ziegler’s courage and public spirit, 
manifested again by this expedition to 
In the 
the Mayor and oth- 


| er officials entered into a contract to pur- 





chase the plant and franchise of a smalJ 
water company for $1,500,000. Mr. Zieg- 
ler came forward and said it was worth 
only about $150,000, and called upon them 
to desist; he denounced their proposed 
contract as a spoliation of the public 
treasury. They refusing, he brought suit 
as a tax- payer for an injunction "to com- 
pel them to desist, and, at a large cost 
to himself, succeeded, the case finally 
going to the highest court of the State. 
The benefit was, of course, to the pub- 
lic and not to himself. He has always 
been on the side of intelligent and honest 
government. Mr. Ziegler was offered the 


| nomination of Mayor of Brooklyn by the 


of the north pole, when so many of | 


our brave countrymen have sacrificed their 
lives in th effort to attain it. I think 


America is great enough and progressive 
enough te have that distinction. Go 


ja‘dwin, and submit your plans. 


| I shall fin nce the enterprise, and provide 


| all the 





fvads necessary to send out an 
expedition that will be equipped to reach 
the north » ole.” So spoke William Ziegler 
when Evel n Briggs Baldwin proposed to 
reach the ; ole “ for the honor of the flag.” 
No govern ient, no society, no individual, 
has equipped so completely a similar en- 
toverise. 


i 
best “bit money could buy or skill or ex- 





io expense was spared; the 


periesie” suygest was provided, and late 
in August the expedition — comprisifi¢g 
three ships «nd thirty-six men, provi- | 


hree years—was lost to the 
‘zation, bent upon its hazard- 


sioned for 
eyes of civi. 


ous task. Ir. Ziegler accompanied Mr. 
Baldwin to Europe to see the Baldwin- 


Ziegler expecition safely on its way, and 
in his last aclress to the men aboard the 
flag-snip Amevica before it sailed he said 
there was a 
for them in the event that they 
plished ise 


accom- 


that is, reached the north pole. Mr. | 
Ziegler has alvays maintained that this 


Baldwin-Ziegler expedition was not for 
any purpose other than the discovery of 
the north pole, and that nothing short of 
it would suit him. 

Mr. Ziegler has ween tremendously suc- 
cessful in all his business enterprises. 
He never counts the cost when he con- 
cludes on a plan; those who know him 
best and are familiar with his methods 
and the great care and skill exercised in 
preparing for this greatest of all “ north 

le” expeditions, say that the Baldwin- 
Ziegler expedition will reach the pole if 
it is possible for humans t:\‘do so. 


,onus of $25,000 laid aside | 
| himself: ‘I 
p rpose of the expedition-— | 








Republican party, but refused it. 


NE of the busiest of the ambassa- 
dors and one of the most interest- 
ing, intellectually and socially, is 


General Horace Porter, whose intelligent 
activity in behalf of the interests of Amer- 
icans in France has made the consulate in 
the capital on the Seine one of the most 
interesting places in Paris under his ad- 
ministration. General Porter was not only 
a personal friend of President McKinley, 
who hastened, after his election, to offer 
him his choice of foreign appointments, 
but isa warm friend and admirer of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, with whom he has been on 
relations of intimate friendship since 1880. 
A recent number of Figaro devotes two 
columns of its first page—the first two 
columns at that—to the American am- 
bassador, of whose residence it observes: 

“ L’hétel qwhabite avenue de Villejust 
le Général Porter est celui qu’ont rendu 
célébre jes collections admirables de M. 
Spitzer. 

“ T’hospitalité y est large et ouverte.” 

General Porter is known among con- 
noisseurs in the United States as an ex- 
cellent judge of what is best in art and lit- 
erature. It was through him that Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan purchased in Paris last 
summer the valuable Lafayette relics 
which were discovered in, a London pawn- 
broker’s shop. 


“ ATE” SALSBURY—no relation to 
N the Marquis—had been hobnob- 
bing with dukes and_ sporting 
noblemen in generai, and thus expressed 
didn’t find one of ’em who 
was to my mind the peer of Henry Wat- 
terson. I crossed with him once, and in 
wit and eloquence he outshone them all. 
‘You'll pe President some day,’ I said to 
him, enthusiastically— President Watter- 
son; and I'll still be Salsbury the Show- 
man.’ He gave me an earnest look: ‘ When 
I’m President of the United States, my 
boy, do you know what I’ll do for you? 
I’ll give a dinner party in the White House 
to the greatest in the land, and you shall 
sit at my right hand, and I’ll put my arm 
around your neck and call you Nate’.” 
Mr. Watterson is even now hailed as the 
Savior of the Democratic Party in 1904. 
But he has made no pledges, except to 
Salsbury. 











GALLON DEMUOHN 


Yamous 


GLENFESK 


EXPRESS 


SHIPPED 
glasses PLAIN PACKAGE 


THE DONOGHUE IMPORTING CO. 


ROCHESTER-N.Y 


Glenfesk Rye Whiskey 


is one of the very purest and best products that 
can be found on the market to-day. We have 
made a specialty of this brand for years, and have 





never heard of a consumer who has not been de 
lighted with its smooth, elegant taste, and excel 
lent qualities. It is a pure whiskey, a good whis 
key, and always reliable. Sent in plain package 
(express paid)y;-ane gallon of this excellent whis- 
key, a splendid Woven cane demijohn, and two 
cut glasses, as above pieture, on receipt of $3. 
We have been established in Rochester for many 
years. Our reference is every banking house and 
business man in this city. Send direct to us, 
with name and address plainly written. 


DONOGHUE IMPORTING CO. Dept. H, 
237°239-241 Main St., East, Rochester, N. Y. 
Orders beyond the Middle and Western States must be for 

two demijohns, by freight, prepaid. 


RY'S SEF 


For 
The Farmer 


The Gardener 
an 
The Housewife 


They cost a little more. They 
are worth a great deal more 
than the ordinary kind. Sold 
everywhere. 1902 annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Policy No.241,049.in the & 
Equitable for $5,000— * 
Annual Premium$24745 & 


ON NEW YEARS 
DAY 1902 


he receives the Endowment : 
in Cash— and $2,523,45 : 


in dividends - mahing inal & 


assured for$ 5,000 for 
PAV (1a 


Send coupon below for particulars 
of Endowment at your age, 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 22 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send sisisincaaiaaiahis regarding 
an Endowment for $ 
issued to a man 
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ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Professor of fl History 
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THE FUTURE OF THE 
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OSCAR P. AUSTIN 
Chief of U. S. Bureau of Statistics 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS 
Head of Roman Catholic Church 
in America 
WRITES ON 
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U. S. Commissiotiér @f Education 
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The World of Finance | 


\ some respects the year ;just ended 
was the most interesting in our finan- 
cial history. The manifest tendency 
he times, in the language of political 
was toward big things. It cul- 


l 


ol 
imi . a . 
industrial coneerns,of a magnitude wun- 


iors, 


droimt of by the boldest financiers‘ of ja 
des ide ago. Our national growth, the de- 

vel pment of our resources and ,of, our. 
industries for half a century past,’ has"| 


bec the wonder of less active ‘nitions. 
This progress was especially rapid after 
Wiliam McKinley’s election to the Presi- 
dency killed Bryanism. But in the last 
year it was as if the entire nation, tired 


of running, had actually leaped forward | 


an ineredible distance, as though time had 
beon concentrated and several years were 

sidensed into a few months. Doubtless, 
wien future historians come to write ef 
the twentieth ‘century, great stress will 
be laid upon the * epoch- making ” charac- 
ter of many of the events which “took place 
during the very first year of the century. 
It is ‘impossible yet to. determine the pre- 
cise historical value of the principal “ mar- 
ket happenings ” of the past vear. Theil 
infltence on our body political and finan- 
cial eannot be foretald exactly. We have 


. 


| 





ated in consolidations of railroads and } 


become, or rather, Europe has_ realized 
that we have become, a_ great world | 
power. The formation of the United | 


States Steel Corporation did more than 
all the shots fired at Manila or at Santi- 
ago to make the other world powers re- 
spect us. 
tion as to who would be victorious in the 
Spanish- American war. But the cries of 

the American Peril ” and of “ the Ameri- 
can Invasion of Europe” were not heard 
until the principal iron and_ steel com- 
panies of this country had been consoli- 
dated into one corporation, having a capi- 
tal stock greater than the entire national 
debt of the United States. The effects of 
this on our commercial life must be far- 
reaching, and this is tantamount to say- 
ing oure national life. 

The most important event of the year 
was, beyond question, the Northern. Pa- 
cific “corner.” It precipitated the “ May 
9 panic ”’—the worst stock panic on rec- 
ord. For a time it threatened a great 
financial upheaval. Even at the end of 


the year the outcome of it’ proves of the. 


utmost importance in all attempts ,to 
determine the probable course of the stock- 
market during the early part of the new 


year. That is, more depends upon what 
will come out of the current agitation 


against the Northern Securities Company 
than upon any other single stock-market 
factor. If the courts decide that the com- 
pany must be dissolved because it is il- 
legal, all further efforts at similar deals 
must be abandoned. And it is no exagger- 
-ation to assert that there is but one 
important railway system in the country 
that has’ not under consideration some 
plan of combination, or consolidation, or 
close alliance with other roads or systems. 
Should the Northern Pacifie-Great North- 
ern plan be declared illegal, the majority 
of such plans, all but perfected though 
they may be, must be definitely aban- 
doned. 

Obviously, the abandonment of the con- 
templated schemes of reorganization would 

a blow .to the stock - market fraught 
with great-danger. Not one railroad stock, 
hut one dozen, and more, to-day are sell- 
ing at figures out of all proportion to 
their visible value, as it+ were, simply 
hecause those prices “ discount ” the bene- 
fits that will accrue to the railroads from 
actual or rumored deals. A _ final de- 
cision against the railway deal in the 
Northwest would not only lead to a great 
shrinkage in the value of many shares, 
but it would chill speculative sentiment. 
The public has heard the “ general pros- 
perity ” war-cry of the bulls for five years, 
and it believes that, on the whole, the 
enormous rise in security values has fully 
‘discounted ” the enormous expansion in 
business. But the cry of “ Important 

Jeal!” has not lost its potency as a specu- 
ative stimulant. The projects of con- 
-olidation, of new proprietary companies, 
te., are all in accordance with the “ mani- 
‘est tendency of the times.” 

For these and other reasons the fate 
f the Northern Securities Company is of 
nore importance to the stock-market than 
‘ny other one factor. Should the courts 
iecide against the legality of the com- 
bany’s existence, or rather, of its ability 
0 own the control of the Great Northern 
nd Northern Pacific roads, other ways 
f doing the same thing must be sought; 
ut in the mean time the public will fight 
hy of the stocks involved and of all other 
ecurities which have risen because of 
imilar “ deals.” 

While it must be admitted that the situ- 
tion in regard to the Northwestern rail- 
‘ay matters is by no means cloudless, 
me of the clouds have a gloomier hue 
han the actual circumstances warrant. 
‘he flagrant rate-cutting by the 
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various | 


oads has been exploited in the newspapers | 
rom one end of the country to the other 
is overwhelming evidence that stability 
of rates at a high level through a 
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the iridescent 


] munity of ownership” 


dream of the transportation industry, and 
that the keenest of octopus-hunters and 
trust-slayers need lose no sleep over the 
intentions of the jointly controlled rail- 
ways. Is it really taking a cynical view 
of the situation to believe that as soon 
as the anti-railroad-merger agitation dies 
out the rate-cutting will disappear syn 


chronously? And, similarly, will not the 
new “straining” of the relations among 
important railway interests be 
by cordial harmony 
“strain”, becomes unnecessary 
would become if the courts decided 


succeeded 
the 
it 
that 


as soon as 


- as 


the ownership by the Northern Securities 
Company of the majority of the stocks 
} and the Great Northern and_ Northern 


Pacific need not be disturbed ? 
As regards the immediate 
outlook is encouraging. 
the stock-market 


future, the 
Barring accidents, 
should be active and 
strong in January. The monetary strin 
gency will have been relieved. With that 
danger to the bull cause out of the way, 
it is not unlikely that there will be a re- 
vival of interest among outside specula- 
| tors. With the of each year much 
is always heard of the January 1 disburse 
ments. It has been repeatedly shown that 
upward movements in the last half of 
December, in anticipation of a better de 


close 


mand for securities in January, are, in 
sooth, followed by the greater activity 
and continued advances in prices that 
were looked for. This year the disburse- 
ments are enormous. Market operations 
throughout the month of December were 
almost exclusively carried on by profes 
sional speculators. The so-called “ rein- 
vestment demand” from outsiders has 
been conspicuous for its absence. There 


has been so little buying by investors of 


late that dealers in securities look for a 
rush of orders next month. The high 
money rates have prevented many from 
investing funds available some time ago. 


as well as the disburse 
will be used in the 


and that money, 
ments of January 1, 
purchase of securities. There is a wide 
spread belief that the collection of per 
sonal taxes will be pushed more vigorously 
in 1902 than in-the past. Bonds, being 
taxable, will be in favor among a 
certain class of investors than guaranteed 
stocks and standard dividend-paying rail- 


less 


way shares. The stock-market should re- 
flect this demand. To what extent the 
public in general will respond to the 


numerous invitations to buy this or the 
other group of stocks remains to be seen, 


























T. C. Martin 


HE 
[ this country 
Martin, who came 
join Edison’s forces in the laboratory at 
old Menlo Park, and has since that time 
been closely identified with the marvellous 
developments in telephony, electric trac- 
tion, and electric lighting, which have 
made the United States the wonder of the 
world. When it was recently desired to 
obtain an accurate report of electrical 
progress, the government appealed to Mr. 
Martin for the figures, which will appear 
in the twelfth census. His ‘lecture on 
Niagara power before the Royal Institu- 
tion of England was received with the 
respect due to the position he has won 
in his adopted country, where he was the 
first editor and remains to-day in charge 
of the Electrical World, the most success- 
ful journal of its kind, where he was last 
year president of the New York Electrical 
Society, and where he has enjoyed oppor- 
tunities which would have made a million- 
aire many times over of an electrieian 
less devoted to science pure and simple. 
Some of Mr. Martin’s works are a book on 
Edison. with whom he was associated 
| throughout the marvellously interesting 
period when the incandescent lamp as 
being perfected, and .a book on Tesla 
| investigations, which has been trans lated 
! into both French and German. 


best known literary electrician in 
is Mr. T. Commerford 
here in 1877 to 
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